IME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


ROGER WOLFE KAHN 
Volume xX “*Yankee Doodle’’ on a monkey-wrench. 
(See Music) 











3 times 8 equals the perfect sink 


The new “Three Eights” Design 


determines sink convenience in inches 





The swinging-spout faucet is 
hand-wrought in a graceful 
octagonal design. It is finished 
in Chromard, a metal that 
cannot tarnish or corrode. 
Casual care keeps its platinum- 


like beauty. 


-inch low back fits 
snugly under a 
deep window. 


-inch deep 
front gives 
the Mw hole 
sink a new 
beauty. 


-inch deep sink is 
roomier and pre- 
vents over-the-rim 
splashes. 


How high is the back of your sink? Too high 
to go under a deep window and still be “yard- 
stick high”? The 8-inch back of this new 
“Standard” sink—lower by 4 inches—fits 
easily under a deep window. 

How deep is your sink compartment? Six 
inches? Why not have 2 more inches? Then 


your deepest pan will be below the rim of 


the sink. You can scour it briskly without 
water splashing on your dress. 

How deep is the front of your sink? This 
one is 8 inches—2 inches more than usual. 
It adds greatly to the beauty 
of the whole sink. 

By these “Three Eights” 
you can identify the most 


“Star dard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


modern sink. They are found only in the 
“Standard” under-the-window design. 

This new sink cannot be roughened or 
discolored by fruit or vegetable acids, min- 
erals in water or kitchen cleansers. Its enamel 
is Acid-Resisting—exclusively “Standard”. 

See the three styles and seven sizes at a 
“Standard” Showroom. Be sure to specify 
Acid-Resisting Enamel as many other models 
are also made in regular enamel. The trade- 
mark ‘Standard’AR, identifying Acid-Resist- 
ing Enamel, is impressed in every “Three 
Eights” sink. Send for inter- 
esting booklet. 

Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
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Henry Seipet Cansy 
Chairman 


THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





Heyrwoop Broun DoroTuy CANFIELD CHRISTOPHER MORLEY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Let us send you—free—the current issue 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club News 


HIS is a fascinating little publication, part of the service given 

by the Book-of-the-Month Club to its subscribers. Send for the 

current issue. Learn what book the judges of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club selected, this month, as the ‘‘book-of-the-month.” It is a 
very remarkable work, and is described at length, giving the interest- 
ing reasons why the judges chose it. 25 2; 2; Read also the extremely 
illuminating reports upon other new and important books, just out. 
2; 25 25 Over forty thousand of the most notable people in the 
country, judicious and perspicacious readers like yourself, now use 
the service of the Book-of-the-Month Club to make sure they will 
“keep up with the best new books.” It absolutely prevents you from 
missing the new books you are anxious to read. You can’t overlook or 
forget them, as you now do so frequently. And you have a guarantee 
of satisfaction with every book you take. 25 25 25 Yet this service, 
unique and convenient though it is, does not cost you one cent. You 
pay only for the books you take, and the same price as if you got them 
from the publisher himself—by mail. You owe it to yourself at least 
to find out what this unique service does for you. Mail the coupon 
below. The current issue of the News will be sent to you, absolutely 
without any obligation, and also complete information as to the 
many conveniences you receive without any cost to you. 
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FREE 


Send for the 


current issue 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 





hat's the “book- of~ the-month’ 
this month ~ and why? 


2-J 


Please send me without cost, the current issue of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News, and also 
tell me how your service operates. This request 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe. 
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The CLIFT 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Men choosing a hotel for their wives 
when they must travel unescorted, 
prefer The (lift. Although it 1s one 
of the largest hotels in San Francisco 
anc has a gay and active atmosphere, 
it also has a quiet dignity that offers 
protection as well as exceptional 
service. Yet withal Clift rates are no 
higher. 500 outside rooms, each with 
bath—40 spacious suites. 








carbohydrates, vitamines and 
certain mineral salts. Shredded 
Wheat contains all these in just 
the right proportions. 


But Shredded Wheat requires 
no chef to prepare it. Ready to 
serve, and easy to serve, it’s the 
ideal breakfast dish. With milk 
or cream and sugar to taste— 
delicious. Start the Shredded 
Wheat habit today. 


9 
. 





SHREDDED WHEAT 


Made only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





McKelvie Boomed 


Sirs: 

On reading your article “McKelvie v. 
Lowden” 1 wondered whether there was 
any significance behind that title. . . . 

. . . A few months ago one of the 
leading bank presidents of the country, at 
a conference of influential men of the 
Great Central West, I am informed, intro- 
duced ex-governor McKelvie [of Nebraska] 
as the next president. Doesn’t it seem 
reasonable to surmise from these circum- 
stances that have arisen during the past 
few months—McKelvie’s conference with 
the President at Washington; the first 
overnight guest of the President at his 
summer home; the recipient of the only 
visit made by the President on a _ private 
individual while at his summer home; and, 
as you say, the spokesman of the President 
in regard to the Farm legislature and one 
who is apparently pleasing to the financial 
interests of the country;—that here is a 
man who is proposed to fill the bill of the 
Republican Convention next year? 

Mr. McKelvie was a splendid executive as 
Governor of the State of Nebraska, pub- 
lisher of an influential Farm paper and 
has been a most successful business man. 
His varied interests in civic and_ state 
activities have always been felt in the 
right direction. He is held in the highest 
respect by every citizen in Nebraska. 


J. E. M. THOMPSON, M.D. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Manner v. Manor 


Sirs: 

TIME, page 21, Sept. 5, 1927, under 
“Death of Strachey,” says, “Mr. Strachey 
was, to use an old English expression, ‘to 
the manner born.’” 

The old English expression is, properly, 
“to the manor born”—implying a natural 
inherited talent for the particular accom- 


What does the Chef eat? 


The experienced chef knows 
the value of a balanced diet. 
He knows that every day we 
must have enough proteins, 
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plishment under discussion. It is most fre- 
quently employed to connote social grace 
or charm. 


S. D. HOFHEIMER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Webster authorizes that it be 
spelled either way.—Eb. 


“Atlantic” Flayed 


Sirs: 

... Your reports of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case have been fair and most informatory. 
Would I could say the same of the Atlantic 
Monthly which, by publishing the partisan 
brief of “fone” Felix Frankfurter, has for- 
feited its position as a leader of public 
opinion. 

FRANKLIN KING 

Falmouth, Mass. 


Porto Rican News 


Sirs: 

I have been disappointed with omniscient 
TIME. In vain I have looked for news 
about Puerto Rico for the last six months. 

Why have you not mentioned the several 
notable events that have taken place con- 
cerning this island from all angles of view: 
political, artistic, sport, etc.? 

For instance: (1) ‘Two Porto Rican 
young men, brothers, whose surname is 
Figulroa, who won the Sarasate award, that 
is, the first prize in violin and piano, at 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, at Madrid, 
Spain. 

(2) The Porto Rican young men who 
started on a 24,000 mile trip on foot from 
New York to South America. 

(3) The Victory obtained in chess by 
Rafael Cintron, a Porto Rican, over several 
American expert Players. 

(4) The Nationalist Campaign being 
earried on by Sr. Albizu) Campos, Porto 
Rican, whose object it is to raise moral 
power in Latin American republics in be- 
half of the independence of Porto Rico. 
He has begun a series of conferences in 
behalf of our cause, and has_ established 
committees with that purpose. 

Do you, omniscient Time, know that 
Puerto Rico exists at all? 

E. VERA 


Guayama, Puerto Rico. 


Dislikes Hearst 
Sirs: 

I have just started on an essay on Gov- 
ernor Smith, having completed one on 
Woodrow Wilson a fortnight or so ago. 

When I am at my writing I have no time 
or thought for anything else but to that 
work and arrange for plenty of paper, pens 
and ink and good lighting. Think of it, so 
busy in my &&th year. 

There are two people whom I think ut- 
terly unworthy to appear in the columns or 
on the cover of Time. Fatty Arbuckle es- 
pecially disgusting and William Randolph 
Hearst a poor creature to have the use of 
so much wealth for specially wrong pur- 
poses. 

I once thought him a regular Bayard 
without fear and without reproach and I 
wrote a campaign song for him to no pur- 
pose but—oh he is worse than a rattle- 
snake. 

Please accept my check for a six months’ 
renewal for I prize TIME as a news me- 
dium. 


FRANCES E. FRYATT 
Gayhead, N. Y. 


Bowling Defended 


Sirs: 
| have read your magazine with great 


interest from cover to cover ever since the 


Published weekly by Tims, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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EN THOUSAND new books are 

"T published every year, some 
good, some bad—each one 
boosted by someone. You read 
so many book reviews and re- 
ceive so many tips from friends 
that you are only confused. How 
ean you know what’s what? 

Buying and reading books al- 
ways has been too much of a 
lottery. No concise, intelligent 
attempt has ever been made to 
sort books effectually for read- 
ers. For the first time in the 
history of book publishing that 
attempt is now being made by 
the Literary Guild of America. 
This is how it is being done: 

1. Distinction: The Guild has 
a distinguished Board of Editors 
consisting of Carl Van Doren, 
Editor-in-Chief; Glenn Frank, 
Zona Gale, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
Elinor Wylie. This board, long 
before the publication dates of 
the books, reads in manuscript 
form the latest novels, biogra- 
phies, essays, etc. From these 
manuscripts the Guild Board se- 
lects what its editors believe to 
be the outstanding book for a 
certain month. 

2. First Copies: This book is 
then issued in a special edition 
for the Guild members and is 


‘Se A 


sent to them postage prepaid. 
It reaches them on the very pub- 
lication date of that book—the 
same day on which the book- 
seller gets his regular edition. 
You get the book when it is ab- 
solutely new and fresh. 

3. Half Price: Through the 
Literary Guild and only through 
the Guild, by subscribing for a 
year, you secure these books at 
about one-half the price which 
they would retail for in book 
stores. So that the Guild service 
costs you nothing—it actually 
saves you about one-half. This 
half price is not offered by any 
organization except the Literary 
Guild of America. 

Evidence that this plan works 
admirably is given by scores of 
letters that arrive daily from 
enthusiastic subscribers and by 
the long list of distinguished 
people all over the country who 
belong tothe Guild. Convenience, 
economy, better books—that is 
the Guild plan. 

Send the coupon for our book- 
let. See if this service isn’t the 
correct one for your needs. This 
booklet will tell you more of 
this absolute innovation in book 
buying, of its decided advantages 
in price, of its assured rendering 
of a real literary service. 
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Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. TM-14, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


Please send me free booklet, vINGs. 
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size 


The New 
MARLBORO 
“HUNDRED” 


Send $1.00 to address below 
-for your first Library Package 
of 100 Marlboros and, if your 
order reaches us before Sept. 
30th, 1927, we will also send 
you, free, the compact and effi- 
~ cient daintily colored enameled 
cigarette lighter shown above. 


Two Prizes for the 
Price of One 


ARLBOROS have be- 

come so popular in the 
home that thousands of men 
atid women want them in 
large Library Packages. It’s 
the one cigarette always sure 
of pleasing all their friends. 





| ws NRLBORD 


ite 


20 for 20 ¢ 


Always Fresh 
_ Wrapped i in Heavy Foil 


Created by 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO. Ltd., Inc. 


- At West 18th Street, Dept. R, New York 





first issue, and with the one exception of 
your article some time ago on Great Lakes 
Shipping, I have never been tempted to do 
anything other than praise what I have 
read in the magazine. 

However, your article in Time, Aug. 
29, Sport, headed “‘Bowling on the Green” 
will certainly cause many ardent admirers 
of the game of Bowling or Ten-Pins to 
express their resentment pretty forcibly. 
I refer of course to the words in that 
article “bowling or ten-pins played now 
in indoor alleys by bar-flies and rousta- 
bouts.” This really is pretty bad because 
it implies that the game is only played 
by bar-flies and roustabouts which is of 
course an absurdity. For example, the 
International Bowling League will hold its 
annual tournament in this city next 
winter and there will be 16,000 people 
attending. Surely they are not all roust- 
abouts and bar-flies. 

While on the subject of this article, I 
cannot help but remark that it would have 
been much more interesting if the really 
important feature of the game of Bowling 
on the Green had been mentioned. What 
makes it a real game, and a scientific one, 
is the fact that the balls are not per- 
fectly round and in addition, I believe, are 
weighted so that it is possible to make 
them roll on the green with a curve either 
from left to right, or right to left, ex- 
actly as is done with curling stones 
in the game of curling, although of course 
in the latter game the ability to curve the 
stones does not come from the fact that 
the stones are not round, but because the 
stone slides on the edges of the cup- 
shaped depression on the bottom of the 
stone which gives it a certain traction on 
the ice when turned one way or another. 
However, the two games are exactly alike 
in principle and as that principle is the 
one thing that makes each of them a 
fascinating and scientific game, your article 
seems rather pointless when it is left out. 
I do not play either Bowling on the 


Green or Bowling. 
M. W. Griccs 

St. Paul, Minn. 

To Time’s Sport Editor a thor- 
ough-going rebuke. To the Inter- 
national Bowling League a _ well- 
merited apology. Upon the occasion 
of the League’s winter tourney in 
St. Paul, Bowling-in-the-Alley will 
be accurately described.—Eb. 


Epstein Queried 


Sirs: 

Subscriber Epstein wishes it known [T1mE, 
Sept. 5] that he “bowls in an alley’. Does 
he, perchance, live in one? 


L. R. CRAIG 
Springfield, Mass. iad 


Children Upheld 


Sirs: 

I was delighted with your reference to 
the word “kiddies,” so frequently used, 
as “insulting.” In Sayings of a Septua- 
genarian circulated among friends a year 
ago the enclosed lines were printed. 


C. B. Burr 
Flint, Mich. 


Time (Sept. 5) said of “kiddies”: 
“That portion of the population 
sometimes insultingly termed ‘kid- 
dies’ has a new toy... .” 

Said Septuagenarian-Subscriber 
Burr in his Sayings: “To apply to 
them the name of a domestic ani- 
mal, distinguished for butting and 
objectionable odor, cheapens chil- 
dren.” —EbD. 


Sussman’s Reply 


Sirs: 

One of the great fundamental beliefs that 
I have had has just been changed. I 
always was of the opinion that only the 
opposite sex was curious but thanks to 
Nicholas Cuyler Bleecker [TrME, Sept. 
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5], a complete metamorphosis has_ taken 
place within me. 

Since I am an Hispanist (I have been 
so called by the Spanish daily, La Prensa, 
for my activities as a sympathizer and 
well-wisher of the Spanish-speaking nations 
of the world), any article relating to 
Spanish-speaking peoples interests me par- 
ticularly and it is one of my hobbies to 
correct any erroneous conceptions formed 
of the aforesaid peoples and their coun- 
tries. If Mr. Bleecker will observe more 
closely my letter, he will notice that I 
attached more importance to explaining 
about the Basque country than I did to 
Paolino’s nationality. This statement 
answers, I trust, the question of Nicholas 
Cuyler Bleecker. 

Now concerning Paolino Uzcudun, whom 
I am personally acquainted with, I resent 
very much the statement made by Mr. 
Bleecker in which he calls the former a 
“pug.” I do not doubt Mr. Bleecker’s 
right to describe the Spanish pugilist as he 
sees fit but he certainly does not know 
Senor Uzcudun in using the epithet “pug.” 
Mr. Paulino Uzcudun is a gentleman and 
a man of culture and refinement, as differ- 
ent in his manners from our common 
American fighters as night and day. The 
American public does not know the Spanish 
fighter. They are guided in their opinions 
by such types of individuals as Mr. 
Nicholas Cuyler Bleecker who evidently 
can not understand why I should spend my 
time in writing about Paolino. 

May I reiterate that my principal motive 
in sending my letter to TIME was to 
correct an obviously over-looked error. 

I hope that I have satisfactorily answered 
Mr. Bleecker. 

Morris SUSSMAN 
President Spanish Students Club 

Elizabeth, N. J. 4 2 

In a letter published in TIME, 
Nicholas Cuyler Bleecker said: 
. . - I must ask why a person 
named Morris Sussman should ex- 
cite himself as to whether this ‘pug’ 
[Paolino Uzcudun] was born north 
or south of the Pyrenees. aes | 
shall welcome ‘one’ Sussman’s re- 
ply to my questions if TIME will 
publish this letter.”—Eb. 


. . . 


Extreme 


Sirs: 

I still favor saving TIME rather than 
space. 

Recently, I wrote you a letter objecting to 
your use of “&’ instead of “and” and 
referring to such couplets as “hands & 
feet,” “room & board,” “John Doe & 
wife.” I note your reply in the current 
issue that you use this grotesque abbrevi- 
ation to conserve space. 

More space might be saved by using the 
figure 1 for “one,” Sen. for Senator, Pres. 
for President. A good example: “Pres. & 
Mrs. Coolidge & Sen. Norbeck & wife were 
entertained by 1 Mr. Smith.” 

Surely space is not so dear in TIME 
that it must be saved at the expense of 


propriety. 
PAUL S. FISHER 
Dodge City, Mo. 
Subscriber Fisher is extreme.—ED. 


Third Correction 


Sirs: 

Once more a correction. The first one 
was concerning the location of residence of 
Luther Burbank in California [Time, April 
19, 1926]. The second regarding Carry 
Nation [TrmeE, May 28]. 

This time; issue of Aug. 29, 1927: Page 
23, column 2, Article “Presbyterian Count.” 

You say “The Presbyterian Church of the 
U. S. suspends its members,” etc. 

You should have said, ‘“‘The Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. suspends,” etc. 
Also in—not of. 

It all turns on the letter “A”. There is 
a Presbyterian Church in the U. S.— 
usually known as the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. The only difference in the name 
of the two denominations is the “A”, 
which of course, is abbreviation of America. 

I am beginning to recommend TIME to my 
friends as the most useful and informing 
magazine, of which I know. 


H. H. MILLER 
Pastor Presbyterian Church 
Gridley, Calif, 
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aid : 
= ; ACCURACY 
orth 
a In this on-rushing day, men and machines alike 
aie must meet facts and keep faith. Therein is the 

| Mimeograph’s strength. Fidelity in reproducing copies 
_ of letters, bulletins, blanks, maps, drawings, etc., with 
< utmost speed and in unlimited quantities, constitutes 
s & 
rent its high service to the business and educational worlds— 
the real service, wherein economy and efficiency are prime 
were | factors. Let A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, send you 
eof booklet showing what that service to you may mean. 
R 
Ep. | TWELVE BRANCHES AT YOUR. SERVICE 

New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 

one Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
April ‘ 


Marry 


City. Also sold by better dealers everywhere. Mimeograph service 
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and supplies are always near at hand for every Mimeograph user. 


MIMEOGRAPH 













After hunting frantically 
thru crowded filing drawers 


ATISFACTORY _ filing 

cannot be accomplished 
by merely enclosing your 
letters in a piece of Manila 
paper. Flat folders at their 
best are merely a makeshift. 
They cannot hold their con- 
tents erect in the files and mg hes 
the result is overcrowded, eee Sen See Rapers 
bulging folders that waste 
filing space and cause untold delays in filing and finding. 


“Vertex” Pockets on the other hand are especially 
made to correct these evils. Their accordion expan- 
sion, available as needed, permits them to efficiently 
hold 3, 30, or 300 letters; their indexes, which always 
remain in plain view, allow quick filing and finding 
and greatly reduce the possibility of lost letters. 


Being made of red rope material, they will outwear a 
dozen ordinary folders. ‘‘Vertex’’ Pockets cost less 
than delays, mussed papers and frayed nerves, and it 
won't cost you a penny to prove it. 


If you use letter files, the coupon 
will bring you a sample Pocket 
without charge or obligation. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 


Durable Filing Containers 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


will correct 
and remedy 
your filing 
troubles 


—what a relief it is to discover 
how a Vertex Pocket will effi- 
ciently hold your correspondence 


oo CUT HERE— — — — = 


Please send for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
_ Pocket, as described in September 19 
ime. 


Name of Firm 





letter Size or Legal Size Desired ?........... 


= 
13th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


CG Miss Ruth Wells, choir leader 
of the Hermosa church, paid tribute 
to Mrs. Coolidge: “We shall lose 
the best singer in our congregation 
when Mrs. Coolidge goes. Mrs. 
Coolidge knows the words of every 
hymn without looking at the book. 
She has joined us in singing every 
Sunday; in fact, almost leads the 
congregation with her strong, clear 
soprano. She seemed to enjoy it.” 
C The ladies of the Rapid City 
Fortnightly Club were in a state. 
“Who speaks first?” sputtered one 
fluttering matron. “You don’t 
think we ought to call her ‘your 
Grace’ do you?” ‘Nonsense, my 
dear, she’d think you were using 
her first name.” “I must ask her 
what she thought of Lindy!” Into 
the midst of the furor walked 
Mrs. Coolidge. One lady; Mrs. 
M. W. Pangburn, immediately 
fainted, because, as she explained 
later, “the prospect of meeting the 
wife of a President” had caused 
her to lose consciousness. This was 
the first Black Hills social function 
that Mrs. Coolidge had attended. 
That she chose to make her debut 
at a meeting of the Fortnightly 
Club was due, not to her favorit- 
ism, but to the fact that the mem- 
bers of this club had been the first 
courageous enough to invite her. 
CG On the 21st birthday of John 
Coolidge, the President stayed away 
from the Executive Office in Rapid 
City in order to celebrate the occa- 
sion. No birthday presents were in 
evidence, so newsgatherers stated 
that the President had given his son 
a large check. Also it was said that 
John Coolidge, on becoming a 
major, received a property grant 
from his grandmother’s will. In 
the afternoon the three Coolidges 
were photographed with the 75* 
cavalrymen who have acted as sum- 
mer White House guards. In the eve- 
ning the President & Mrs Coolidge 
sat down to dinner with John 
Coolidge. In the middle of the 
table was a big cake. 

@ The day before the President’s 
departure for Washington, Rapid 
City editors addressed to him their 
farewells. The Democratic Gate 
City Guide, under the heading, n 
Heart-Warm Fond Adieu,” said: 
“In your own quiet way you have 





*“Of whom 19 are Indians. 


shown us still another winning of 
the West.” Said Mr. Patrick Sulli- 
van, Wyoming Republican National 
Committeeman: “. . . The Republi- 
can Party on this side of the Mis- 
sissippi has been stimulated by the 
visit. A 


@ The long black snout of a loco- 
motive snuffled loudly and puffed 
rings and flowers of white smoke 
into a dark blue breezy evening. 
Bands played and the people of 
Rapid City cheered, waved, called 
“Good-by . . . Good-by Grace! ... 
Good-by Cal. . . .” President Cool- 
idge stood bowing and gesticuiat- 
ing; he made no speech, for already 
he had told the assembled popula- 
tion that “the hospitality that has 
been extended to us has been nothing 
less than remarkable... .” Mrs. 
Coolidge and John Coolidge laughed 
and waved. Then the locomotive 
snout sneezed, the wheels began 
turning and the Coolidges, standing 
on the back platform of the Wash- 
ington train, watched the Rapid 
City station turning into a tiny 
light spot in which molecular faces 
peered and electronic fingers wig- 
gled the West’s farewell. 

@ Reporters who traveled east- 
ward with the President remem- 
bering the trip west in June, were 
impressed with the improvement in 
his appearance since that time. 
Then his face had been grey with 
presidential pallor, etched with 
executive anxiety; now it was ruddy 
and wreathed in grins or smiles. 
CG At the South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, S. Dak., the Presi- 
dent stopped off to make the dedi- 
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catory speech at the Lincoln Me- 
morial Library, to lay the corner- 
stone at the Coolidge Sylvan 
Theatre, and to receive the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science. 
Like many of his public utter- 
ances, his speech was packed with 
intensely local information which, 
though possessed by a few of his 
hearers, caused most of them to 
marvel that it should be part of 
a  President’s equipment. Said 
President Coolidge: 

“Perhaps there is no better ex- 
ample of . .. wonderful develop- 
ment than your own State College. 
It was opened 43 years ago... as 
a preparatory school with 35 stu- 
dents. Since that time it has 
reached the proportions of a college 
of agriculture and mechanical arts 
with an enrollment of about 1,400 
students. . . . What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? . . . Col- 
leges should be temples. . The 
fear of the Lord is. the beginning 
of knowledge. : 


C_ President Coolidge, Mrs. Cool- 
idge, John Coolidge, two white 
collies, two chows, Rebecca Raccoon 
arrived in Washington. At _ the 
station to meet the Presidential 
party were Cabinet Members Mel- 
lon, Kellogg, Jardine and Sargent. 
After handshakes and animal pat- 
tings, the Coolidges and their com- 
panions got into several limousines 
and swept rapidly through the 
Capital. Rob Roy, veteran collie, 
disturbed the ride with bounds, 
plunges, whines; shedding his white 
hair on formal apparel, then, he 
pressed his cold nose against the 
glass, to get a first glimpse of the 
White House. Arriving, he bolted 
down the corridor, into the elevator; 
jumped on the seat, and gazed up- 
ward, eager to rise. Mrs. Cool- 
idge, good housewife, was enthusi- 
astic over the improvements; in- 
sisted on touring the house before 
permitting the President to go to 
bed. The next morning he slept 
over; was tardier at his desk than 
he has almost ever been, arriving 
shortly after ten. 


During the morning he had con- 
ference with Republican Floor Lead- 
ers of the Senate( Charles Curtis of 
Kansas) and of the House (John 
Q. Tilson of Connecticut). Both 
advised against an extra _ session’ 
of Congress. Secretary of State 


Frank Billings Kellogg, occupied 
most of the President’s afternoon. 
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THE JUDICIARY 


Cardozo Declines 


Chief Judge Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo of the New York Court of 
Appeals refused an invitation from 
President Coolidge to become one 
of the U. S. members of the Inter- 
national Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, otherwise known as_ the 
Hague Tribunal or Hague Court.* 
The offer of the post to Judge 
Cardozo was made to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death last 
year (TIME, May 10, 1926) of 
Oscar S. Straus. 

At present there are three U. S. 
Judges on the Hague Court: Elihu 
Root, Charles Evans Hughes, John 
Bassett Moore, who is also a mem- 
ber of the World Court—the only 
U. S. member. 

Judge Cardozo, though he would 
seldom have to go abroad to oc- 
cupy a seat on the Hague bench, 
thought it “inadvisable” to accept 
the invitation so long as he kept 
his Court of Appeals position. 


ARMY & NAVY 

Citizen Soldiery 

Coincident with the closing of 
the last U. S. Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp, the War Depart- 
ment reported last week that in 
1927 a record number of persons, 
39,676, had enrolled in these camps. 
The number of camps was 53, 
scattered through 33 states with 
one camp in San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Never before had so many enrolled, 
never before had so few fallen 
sick or died. Three died; two from 
accidents, one from a disease. 

Yearly enrollments: 


EERE eee 10,299 
1 ESSE SEE comers 22,119 
RUNES cinvovecrundbceioeobesps 24,483 
ECE 34,082 
eee 33,914 
oe eee 34,194 
{ee 39,676 


PROHIBITION 


New Sponge 

History. In May, the Adminis- 
tration both vexed and pleased the 
politically militant Anti-Saloon 
League and its friends. Roy Asa 
Haynes, Acting Commissioner of 
Prohibition, whom the League ad- 
mired, was replaced by Dr. James 
M. Doran as full-fledged Commis- 
sioner. Dr. Doran is a quiet man. 
The League could not be sure he 
would be militant enough. 

But the League felt better when 
Brigadier General Lincoln C. An- 
drews was at last allowed to re- 
sign as Assistant Secretary of the 





*Not to be confused with the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, other- 
wise known as the World Court, which is 
the judicial authority of the League of 
Nations. 





Treasury in charge of Prohibition. 
General Andrews had never been 
militant enough to suit the League 
And for his successor the Admin- 
istration chose Seymour M. Low- 





© Keystone 
Seymour M. LOWMAN 
Some days his arm gets tired. 


man, famously Dry onetime (1924- 
26) lieutenant-governor of New 
York. 

Observers fancied that Mr. Low- 
man, though Dr. Doran’s superior, 
would let Dr. Doran direct most 
of the actual Prohibition enforce- 
ment. Not so thought the League 
and its friends. They took heart 
from Mr. Lowman’s_ consistent 
record and predicted that no new 
broom ever swept cleaner than this 
new sponge would sop. 

Conduct. Mr. Lowman took of- 
fice Aug. 1. He had held office 
just 36 days when he gave both the 
Administration and the Dry lobby- 
ists a foretaste of what his of- 
ficial conduct would be. In a 
Labor Day speech at Buffalo he 
denounced Governor Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith as wholly responsible 
for a liquor situation in New York 
State which would take (he es- 
timated) 30,000 Prohibition agents 
to correct entirely. 

“Crooks, Bribery.” Last week 
Mr. Lowman had been in office 
just 40 days when he made another 
statement—even louder, even more 
startling. 

He had, he told newsgatherers, 
been studying the records of his 
organization most carefully. He 
had come to these conclusions: 
“There are many incompetent and 
crooked men in the service. Brib- 
ery is rampant. There are many 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. We 
are after them. A lot of them 
have lately been let out all over 
the country. The Government In- 


telligence Service has been very 
helpful. Some days my arm gets 
tired signing orders of dismissal. 

“T want to say, however, that 
there are a lot of splendid, fear- 
less men in the service; men who 
are entirely dependable. Fortu- 
nately, they greatly outnumber the 
crooks. ... 

“The object of prohibition is to 
promote temperance and sobriety. 
To my mind it has already done 
much along that line. To claim 
that thus far it is a complete 
success would be ridiculous. 

“There has been much improve- 
ment. You can go to bed in a 
hotel these days unaccompanied by 
the refrain of Sweet Adeline.* 
Less drinking in hotels helps tired 
people. 

“The great mass of Americans 
do not drink liquor. There are 
two fringes of society who are 
hunting for ‘booze.’ They are the 
so-called upper crust and the down- 
and-out in the slums. They are 
dying off fast from poison ‘hooch.’ 
If America can be made_ sober 
and temperate in 50 years a good 
job will have been done. 

“Congress passed the Volstead 
act after careful consideration. 
The duty of enforcing it was placed 
on the Executive branch of the 
Government. In no way, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, has there been 
the slightest intimation made to 
me by any public official in Wash- 
ington other than that the great- 
est possible effort must be made 
by the Government for complete en- 
forcement of the law. Statements 
to the contrary are untrue and 
malicious and should stop.” 

The Administration. Charges of 
just this sort, brought by Mr. 
Lowman’s predecessor, General An- 
drews, were what earned the Ad- 
ministration most of the Anti- 
Saloon League’s recent pestering. 
But, pestering aside, words like 
“crooked” and “bribery,” when 
coupled with “rampant,” are dis- 
turbing language for any man to 
apply to a Federal service he has 
only lately been appointed to as- 
sist. Such words might well dis- 
color the reputation of the ulti- 
mate head of the service in ques- 
tion. 

When Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon read his new 
assistant’s words he frowned in- 
stantly and sent for their author. 
Secretary Mellon kept Assistant- 
Secretary Lowman closeted for a 
solid hour, presumaby explaining 
that discretion is the better part 
of ardor. 

Anti-Salooners were searcely 
better pleased than Mr. Mellon. 
It makes Prohibition sound so 





*Refrain: Sweet Adeline, Sweet Adeline 
At night, sweetheart, for you I pine. 
In all my dreams, 

Your fair face beams. 

You are the idol of my heart, 

Sweet A-adeli-ine!”’ 
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hopeless to say it may not come 
true for 50 years. It makes Pro- 
hibition sound-almost iniquitous to 
imply that its enforcement has 
fostered corruption. 

Resignation? A new sponge must 
always be soaked before using or 
its fibres may scratch the hand 
that uses it and the surface it is 
intended to clean. The question 
last week in Washington was: did 
Secretary Mellon put such a thor- 
ough damper on Assistant Sec- 
retary Lowman that the latter 
might soon resign? 


THE STATES 
Michigan Velocity 


On the principle that no motor 
drivers heed speed _ restrictiions, 
that some drivers are capable of 
proceeding safely at greater speed 
than others, last week the law 
passed by the last session of the 


‘Michigan State legislature went 


into effect, permitting travel over 
Michigan roads outside of city 
limits at any velocity.* Yet “No 
person shall drive any vehicle upon 
a highway at a speed greater than 
will permit him to bring it to a 
stop within the assured clear dis- 
tance ahead.” 


Indiana Scandals 


What did the present Governor 
of Indiana say to the onetime Gov- 
ernor of Indiana? 

An Indiana grand jury was im- 
paneled eleven months ago to find 
out. It failed to indict. Another 
grand jury likewise failed, being 
discharged prematurely when one 
of the jurors reported having been 
offered a bribe. 

Last week, finally, Governor Ed 
Jackson walked into the sheriff’s 
office in Indianapolis and said: “I 
want to be arrested.” He had 
been indicted. 

Charges. What Prosecuting At- 
torney William H. Remy will seek 
to prove at Governor Jackson’s trial 
next month are the following al- 
legations: 1) That, in 1928, Ed 
Jackson, then secretary of state, 
approached Warren T. McCray, then 
Indiana’s governor, with the prop- 
osition that one James E. McDonald 
be appointed prosecuting attorney 
of Marion County. This office was 
vacant because Mr. McCray had just 
been indicted in the criminal courts 
for a financial felony, and Prose- 
cuting Attorney Williams P. Evans 
had resigned, being Mr. McCray’s 
son-in-law. 2) That Ed Jackson 
offered the indicted Governor $10,- 
000 cash and a guarantee that 
he would not be convicted for his 
felony, in return for Mr. McDonald’s 
appointment, 3) That Mr. McCray 





*As is now the case in many European 
countries. No other U. S. state has such 
a law. 





THE GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 
“IT want to be arrested.” 


refused Mr. Jackson, his cash and 
his immunity, appointing instead to 
the vacant post the successor recom- 
mended by his son-in-law, namely, 
William H. Remy. 4) That Grand 
Dragon David C. Stephenson of 
Indiana’s Ku Klux Klan later re- 
peated the cash-and-immunity of- 
fer to Mr. McCray, who again re- 
fused. 5) That Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Stephenson then threatened 
Mr. McCray, while he was serving 
time for his felony in Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary, to obstruct his parole if 
he ever gave them away. 

Indicted last week with Governor 
Ed Jackson for his alleged chica- 
nery, were Robert I. Marsh, his one- 
time law partner, and George V. 
Coffin, Republican boss of Marion 
County. David C. Stephenson is 
already in jail for life, as a mur- 
derer. 

The grand jury further indicted 
Mayor John L. Duvall of Indianap- 
olis for allegedly corrupt campaign- 
ing in 1925. 

Defense. Governor Jackson, long 
though he had been faced with the 
possibility of his indictment, had 
not until last week answered the 
widely-circulated charges against 
him. Last week he declared that 
he had indeed called on Mr. Mc- 
Cray for the McDonald appoint- 
ment, not with cash or immunity in 
hand but at the request of Bishop 
H. H. Fout of the United Brethren 
sect. Bishop Fout last week cor- 
roborated this statement so far as 
he was able. 

Governor Jackson’s friends, the 
Messrs. Marsh and Coffin, offered 
no additional protests of innocence. 
Mayor Duvall had nothing, as yet, 
to say. 

Witnesses. These cases have 
reached court at an opportune mo- 





ment, All the main _ witnesses 
are conveniently at hand. In his 
cell at Michigan City, Ind., onetime 
Dragon Stephenson has been telling 
secrets with his eye on the prison 
gate. From his cell in Atlanta, 
Warren T. McCray returned home 
last fortnight, happy to be free, 
resolving to be good. He of all 
men can tell what passed between 
the Governors of Indiana. 


“Worse Offenses.” Following the 
Jackson trial, “far worse offenses” 
will be delved into, according to 
Publisher Thomas Adams of 
the Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial. 
The Commerial’s editorials have 
been the flame by which the eggs 
first laid by the Ku Klux Klan 
in Indiana were candled and judged 
suspicious. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


A Mayor Abroad 
James J. Walker, New York 


Mayor, continued last week to 
astonish and charm Europe by his 
appearance, his behavior, his con- 
versation. 

@ In Venice he was photographed 
feeding the pigeons outside of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral. It was a drizzly 
morning and the Mayor, with Mrs. 
Walker, had just attended Mass. 
This was the occasion for scurrilous 
comments in the Manhattan press. 
Slyly wrote the correspondent of 
the tabloid Daily News: “When 
they left the Cathedral, the moving 
picture men wanted Walker to feed 
the pigeons, since pigeons show up 
so well in a film, and the Mayor 
obliged, although pigeon feeding 
wasn’t his home specialty.” Slyly 
wrote the editors, fearing that 
gum-chewers might miss the deli- 
cate wit of this tidbit: “Our mis- 
chievous correspondent’s inference 
seems too obvious for pointing.” 
Over their rude insinuation against 
the Mayor of the largest U. S. city, 
they put an almost libelous tag: 


“THERE MAY BE A CACKLE 
IN THIS.” 


@ At the Hotel Royal Danieli, 
Mayor Walker attended a formal 
luncheon given in his honor by 
Count Orsi, Podesta of Venice. 
Having finished what he termed 
“the best luncheon I have ever 
drunk,” the Mayor spoke to the 
guests. He reminded them that in 
New York there are Italian, Chi- 
nese, Jewish quarters where no 
English is understood. Even his 
interpreter smiled when he re- 
marked: “That is why I’ve been 
elected so many times.” When con- 
gratulated upon this and other sal- 
lies, the Mayor made a gesture of 
dismay, exclaiming: “My good- 
ness, I forgot to mention Columbus. 
Just imagine an American speaking 
to Italians and forgetting Colum- 
bus.” 

@ After three days of lolling in 








bed or on the Lido beach, Mayor 
Walker emerged from his hotel to 
take the train for Rome. Said he: 
“T now feel like $1,000,000.” 

€ In Rome, the Mayor visited St. 
Peter’s Basilica, saddened by the 
newly reported disaster to Rome- 
bound aviators, awed and impressed 
by the grandeur of this edifice. 
Said he: “They must have passed 
the hat around several times to 
build all this.” Of the catacombs, 
the Mayor remarked: “. . . Nice 
fresh tombs, 2,000 years old.... 
Wish we could find a few cata- 
combs in New York’s subsoil. _ It 
would save us a lot of money when 
we build subways.” 

While Mayor Walker was thus 
engaged, Manhattan newsreaders 
were depressed and confounded to 
read upon the editorial page of the 
sedate New York Times an article 
which definitely jeered at the sec- 
ond busiest holder of public office 
in the U. S. Said the Times: “It 
is a comfort to New Yorkers to 
think of their Mayor dressed in a 
double-breasted grey coat and... 
trousers, as he reclines upon the 
sunny sands... assimilating the 
wisdom he has acquired on the 
‘Grand Tour.’. . . They are proud to 
realize that his motto has been to 
improve each shining hour, even if 
this has meant activities far into 
the night. . . . To the itinerant Mr. 
Walker falls the task of noting, 
marking and inwardly digesting 
... information, and doing it 
within a brief respite after a tour 
of inspection of Venetian ballrooms 
lasting until 5 a. m. Naturally he 
is looking forward to a real vaca- 
tion when he returns from this 
strenuous ‘Student-Reise.’ ” 


C With Mrs. Walker, who was 
dressed in a long, black gown and 
lace mantilla, the Mayor was re- 
ceived by Pope Pius XI at Rome. 
The Mayor soon emerged from his 
private audience and said to re- 
porters: “The Holy Father put 
me at my ease at once. He treated 
me as if he were my father indeed. 
He rested his elbow on the large 
table between us and spoke to me in 
soft paternal tones. So I rested 
my elbow on the table also and 
answered without fedr or re- 
straint.” The truth of the Mayor’s 
description became more and more 
obvious as bits of the conversation 
were related. Said the Pope: “But 
you are a very young man to be 
Mayor of such a large metropolis!” 
“But I am not as young as I look,” 
said the Mayor. 

@ Mayor Walker went into a 45- 
minute conference with Benito 
Mussolini. When, after being pho- 
tographed with him, the Mayor was 
permitted to leave the presence of 
Il Duce, there was an immediate 
outburst of enthusiasm. Said he: 
“ .. What a wonderful man... 
immense... I don’t know whether 
he -wore a cutaway or riding 
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breeches. . . . I only noticed his at- 
traction from the chin up... a 
man of superior attainments. 

While we were together there was 
no minority, only unanimity.” 

q@ After a luncheon given for him 
by Prince Potenziani, Mayor Walker 
made a speech which he began 
with witticism that had served him 
so well in Venice (see above). His 


words were: “This is the best 
punch I’ve ever drunk.” When 
Prince Potenziani expressed his 


pleasure at entertaining “the chief 
magistrate of the greatest city in 
the world, of that fabulous city 
of incomparable development in 
which Anglo-Saxon energy with 
untiring activity has translated in- 
to actual fact the boldest concep- 
tions of human thought .. .” Mayor 
replied, “Prince, if you said what 
I think you said, I’m grateful.” 
Also the Mayor remarked (as he 
had done at Venice the week previ- 
ous) : “They call me the late 
mayor of New York but you don’t 
notice me showing up late in Eu- 
rope. If the boys back home could 
see this array of glasses, maybe 
they would understand why.” 


Ninth Tour 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, before leaving New 
Orleans after his ninth tour of 


the Mississippi flood areas, said: 
“IT will not say one word about 
politics as long as I am engaged 
in flood relief work. ... Every 
crevasse in the Mississippi valley is 
being closed ... and by Dec. 1, 
I expect, the work will be com- 
pleted. The War Department is 
going ahead with the work. ... I 
fee] certain the money to pay for 
it will be found... .” 


“Mere Member” 


Calvin Coolidge, U. S. President, 
will become U. S. Senator from 
Massachusetts on the expiration of 
his present term, last week sur- 
mised one James Morgan, political 
informer to readers of the Boston 
Globe. This surmise was refuted 
by Clinton Gilbert, able Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, who pointed 
out that as seats become vacant 
only in 1929 and in 1631, Presi- 
dent Coolidge would either have to 
run for office while in the White 
House, or else wait for two years. 

Said Mr. Gilbert: “John Quincy 
Adams, by retiring from the Presi- 
dency to become a member of the 
House of Representatives, estab- 
lished a precedent which the pub- 
lic has always wished to see fol- 
lowed. So whenever a President 
retires at a suitable age there is 
always talk of his entering Con- 
gress. The House of Representa- 
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tives is not as attractive to public 
men today as it was in the young- 
er Adams’s day, so it is the Sen- 
ate where gossip places ex-Presi- 
dents. The difficulty is that there 
never is a vacancy at the right 
time. Some one is up for re-elec- 
tion. Or if a member dies or re- 
tires, others have made plans years 
ahead to succeed the retiring mem- 
ber. Thus it will rarely happen 
that an ex-President can enter 
the Senate without an undignified 
and unseemly contest. Then, too, 
it is probable that most ex-Presi- 
dents would shrink from member- 
ship in the Senate. An ex-Presi- 
dent would enter the Senate a 
tyro, like any other new member 
unfamiliar with Senate rules, with- 
out an important committee chair- 
manship, less ready in_ debate 
probably than the practiced old 
members. From being the most 
important figure in Washington 
he would become a mere member 
of the Senate, of whom there are 
96, and almost surely for several 
years one of the less important 
members.” 


Speech in Osawatomie 


In Osawatomie, Kansas, U. S. 
history has on _ several occasions 
been made.* Last week in Osa- 
watomie, U. S. Senator James A. 
Reed of Missouri made a speech on 
which he informally opened his 
campaign for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. Under a 
blue and windy sky the farmers 
who had come to town for the an- 
nual Farmers’ Union munched hot 
dogs or cones and stood on their 
feet with their hands in their pock- 
ets. Their wives, many with yowl- 
ing babies in arm, soon strolled 
away from the platform. The voice 
of Mr. Reed sounded incongruously 
vehement in the placid, warm af- 
ternoon, but the farmers and press 
correspondents (who were sitting 
just below the speakers’ stand) 
listened carefully. Said Senator 
Reed: “Some of you farmers 
think agriculture is_ sick. Drs. 
Coolidge and Hoover, however, as- 
sured us the entire country is pros- 
perous. If this species of absent 
treatment were effective, everybody 
would be happy.” Senator Reed be- 
gan to talk about the Federal Re- 
serve Act; said he: “The credit 
for this great banking system must 


*In 1856, one John Brown, after mur- 
dering five exponents of Negro slavery. 
shut himself up in a garrison at Osawat- 
omie and was later taken prisoner, tried 
found guilty, executed, made the subject 
of a song. In 1859 at Osawatomie, famed 
Horace Greeley addressed the convention 
which was beginning to organize the Re- 
publican Party in Kansas. In 1910 at 
Osawatomie, Theodore Roosevelt, back from 
hunting wild animals in Africa, made a 
speech on ‘“‘New Nationalism,’”’ which loudly 
thumped the doings of his former proteg> 
William Howard Taft, and led to the form 
ing in 1912 of the Progressive or “Bull 
Moose” party. 
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be given largely to Senator Glass 
and to Woodrow Wilson. ... I did 
some work, which, whether valu- 
able or not, I would rather have 
appraised by others.” At this the 
farmers nodded sagely. 
Not so the pressmen. They, 
more canny critics, immediately be- 
gan to reflect upon Mr. Reed’s lat- 
est remark. In 1922 ex-President 
Wilson, irate because the Demo- 
crat Reed had helped smother the 
Versailles Peace Treaty in the Sen- 
ate had written a letter to the St. 
Louis: Globe-Democrat in which he 
said: “. .. [Reed] is incapable of 
sustained allegiance to any person 
or any cause...has_ forfeited 
any claim to my confidence that he 
may ever have been supposed to 
have. ... [I] will never willingly 
consent to any further association 
with him... .” To onetime Gov- 
ernor of Missouri Stephens, ex- 
President Wilson had written in 
1922, when Senator Reed became 
a candidate for re-election to the 
U. S. Senate: “I shall hope and 
confidently expect to see him re- 
pudiated by the Democrats at the 
primaries, Certainly Missouri can- 
not afford to be represented by 
such a marplot.”* Now in Kansas, 
once a strong Wilson state, U. S. 
Senator Reed praised Woodrow Wil- 
son, implied his association with 
the onetime President in the pass- 
age of a popular law. Newsgath- 
erers smiled as*they wired the ma- 
terial out of which editors could 


snip sharp editorials. 


Curing Cities 


Why do big, prosperous cities— 
Chicago, for the most blatant ex- 
ample—have such frightful local 
governments? A Hottentot could 
give the answer; the electorates 
do not care. 

But political economists care, 
and of all political economists, none 
cares more intensely than Dr. 
Augustus Raymond Hatton of Cleve- 
land. Dr. Hatton has taught poli- 
tical science at Western Reserve 
University since 1907, has served 
on Cleveland’s city council since 
1924. When he announced last 
week that he was leaving Cleveland, 
the reason was his deep interest 
in good city government. 

Dr. Hatton had severed his Cleve- 
land connections, had declined the 
deanship of the University of De- 
troit, to become a faculty member 
at Northwestern University (Evans- 
ton, Ill.) and conduct there a re- 
search bureau, assured of $100,000 
per annum for five years, for the 
International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

This Association is composed of 
representatives of some 350 cities 
in the U. S., Canada and New 





*One who by officious interference defeats 
another's plan. 








Zealand which are run by city 
managers. Dr. Hatton, an ardent 
promoter of the city manager 
movement, conceived the idea, last 
year, “that city managers gener- 
ally are so engrossed in their own 
problems that they have little time 





Dr. A. R. HATTON 
... told his idea to George Eastman. 


to work out solutions of new prob- 
lems of administration.” Dr. Hat- 
ton went to Rochester, N. Y. and 
told his idea to George Eastman, 
rich and earnest friend of better 
city government. 

Mr. Eastman promised money. 
Northwestern University promised 


money. Others promised more 
money. Now the bureau will be- 


gin work in Evanston; Dr. Hatton 
at its head. The title of its mag- 
azine: Public Management. The 
plan: to investigate city govern- 
ments, rate their efficiency, offer 
to improve them -by sending ex- 
perts from the bureau to cure 
specific troubles, disseminate effi- 
ciency schemes’ through Public 
Management. 


The city manager system much 
resembles the structure of a busi- 
ness corporation. There is a city 
council or commission like a board 
of directors, elected by the people. 
The councilors or commissioners 
sometimes appoint a vestigial sort 
of mayor whose functions are 
chiefly social. Their important ap- 
pointee is an executive who man- 
ages the actual government and 
then tells the council or commis- 
sion about it. 


The largest city-manager city is 
Cleveland. Dr. Hatton wrote Cleve- 
land’s. present charter, effective 
since 1924. Cleveland’s city man- 
ager is William Rowland Hop- 
kins, portly, amiable, obedient, 


elder brother of famed Stage Pro- 
ducer Arthur Hopkins. 

Indianapolis lately voted 53,000 
to 9,000 to become a city-manager 
city (Timeg, July 4). 

Twelve other important cities 
with managers: Grand Rapids, 
Cincinnati, Dayton (Ohio), Kansas 
City (Kan.), Sacramento, Fort 
Worth. Miami, Austin, New Lon- 
don (Conn.), Portland (Me.), Rapid 
City, Tampa. 


Thompson's Crusade 


Two private cars filled with 
propaganda rolled out of ‘a Chi- 
cago terminal. They held bundles 
of pamphlets, screeching posters, 
loud bulletins ablaze with declara- 
tion. Also eight bead-eyed press 
agents and William Hale Thompson 
III, more commonly known for his 
bulk and his battering dominion 
over Chicago politics as “Big Bill.” 

They were going out among the 
people of the cities of Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Denver, Cheyenne, Ogdep, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Albu- 
querque, Emporia, Topeka, Kansas 
City. As early as Sept. 20, they 
would all (except the pamphlets, 
posters, bulletins) be back in Chi- 
cago to “superintend” the Tunney- 
Dempsey prize fight. 

In the interim Mayor Thompson 
planned to propel his hulking, ruddy 
figure into national politics by 
“preaching the doctrines of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln. . .. I am stand- 
ing now for what the 56 signers of 
the Declaration of Independence 
stood for. What was good enough 
for them is good enough for me!” 

Specifically, and divested’ of 
glamor, that means: 1) No Geneva 
parley or League of Nations en- 
tanglement; 2) flood relief; 8) in- 
land waterways; 4) farm relief. 
Mayor Thompson wants the West 
to know that his championship will 
go to the man who, red-blooded and 
four-square, stands upon such a 
platform as candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the U. S. Some one of 
these planks, indeed, must lie 
close to the heart of practically 
every Western voter. But no one 
candidate has yet appeared to 
champion all four—except Mayor 
Thompson. From this circumstance 
some saw in his crusade a flourish 
preliminary to tossing the Thomp- 
son hat into the presidential ring. 

Despite President Coolidge’s 
adamant refusal to call a_ special 
session of Congress to deal with 
the flood emergency and his veto 
of the McNary-Haugen Bill (farm 
relief), Mayor Thompson hailed him 
as one of the greatest friends of 
the Mississippi Valley in the White 
House. Of onetime Governor Low- 
den he said: “There’s a man who 
says he wants to be President. He 
does not state any principles or 
stand four-square.” He added: “My 
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grandfather put up the first $25,000 
for Pullman to build his first sleep- 
ing-car in order that his daughter 
[Mrs. Lowden] could have $25,000,- 
000 today.” 


Also he said: “We [of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley] produce the crops 
and have the people but New York 
and the East get all the ‘dough.’ 
I don’t believe that you can have 
a busted farmer and a prosperous 
city man at the same time... . There’s 
something wrong when 1,000 banks 
out here in this bread basket of the 
nation ‘go busted’ in one year. I 
am not saying what form of farm 
relief the farmer should have, but 
he must have something!” 


HEROES 


The Legion Leaves 


Steamboat piers in Montreal, Bos- 
ton, New York and Newport News 
rumbled and banged and blared 
last week with the embarkation of 
the American Legion & Wife, about 
19,000 strong. Some 8,000 legion- 
aries were already in or near 
Europe, converging on Paris to 
commemorate the arrival of the 
A. E. F. ten years ago (see p. 14). 


In Manhattan. This extensive 
movement of onetime troops, now 
heroes, took Manhattan for its 
chief point of departure. Following 
a banquet and speeches, the Legion’s 
leaders boarded the S. S. Leviathan, 
flagship of an armada which sailed 
with informal peacetime fanfare. 


Banquet. The Leviathan’s dining 
salon was jammed to bursting with 
officialdom and oratory the night 
before sailing. 


Newton D. Baker, Wartime War 
Secretary, arose and said: “Almost 
ten years have gone by and we are 
beginning to see the real meaning 
and the precious fruit of the strug- 
gle. In the Old World, at least, 
men’s minds are constructively 
working for peace. Whether 
this or that nation joins or does 
not join them means more, no 
doubt, to some of us zealots than 
it really does in the long run to 
the cause.” 

Vice President Charles Gates 
Dawes, who not so long ago was 
Brigadier General Dawes in charge 
of the A. E. F. Supply Service, had 
a prepared speech clenched in his 
fist when he arose to speak. But 
before unfurling it, he ejaculated 
at audience and microphone: “The 
country is beginning at last to 
take the measure of the great War 
President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson, and of the great 
Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker. They protected the Ameri- 
ean Army from political inter- 
ference. They insisted that pro- 
motion should be on merit and let 
the best man win. And that’s what 





made the American achievement 
possible.” 

General John Joseph Pershing 
looked at Mr. Baker and said: “No 
man was ever faced with a greater 





NEWTON D. BAKER 
Orders were given in 
plain language. 


problem than our War Secretary in 
1917. ... He met the situation with 
great courage, with great intelli- 
gence. ... I think I may say that 
no Secretary of War in American 
history ever realized the relation- 
ship which should exist between the 
Secretary of War and the Com- 
manding General so completely and 
understandingly. Orders were 
given in plain language when I set 
out and I think Mr. Baker will 
bear me out that those orders were 
never changed and never modified. 
I was given his full confidence. . 

I ever shall be grateful. .. .” 

General Pershing defined the 
American Legion: “. A truly 
representative body in which there 
is no distinction based on rank in 
service or political belief. It is 
non-partisan and speaks with the 
voice of patriotism. ... It is 
therefore pre-eminently American.” 

Secretary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis bespoke the envy of “the 
luckless left-behinds” not going on 
the “pious pilgrimage” as “ambas- 
sadors of Good Will.” French Am- 
bassador Paul Claudel assured 
everyone that the legionaries would 
be anything but unwelcome in 
Paris. To these and many more 
speakers, National Commander 
Howard P. Savage, the evening’s 
toastmaster, gave compliments and 
thanks. 

Film. The diners viewed a 5,000- 
ft. cinema, America Goes to War, 
pieced together by the Eastman 
Kodak Co. out of 2,000,000 feet of 


film supplied by the War Depart- 
ment. Onetime Secretary of War 
Baker saw himself, blindfolded, draw 
from a bowl the name of the first 
drafted soldier. General Pershing 
saw himself issuing the orders for 
the St. Mihiel drive, first action 
of the A. E. F. Other scenes: 
President Wilson signing his War 
message to Congress; drafted men 
marching up Fifth Ave., Manhat- 
tan, in civilian clothes; the late 
Theodore Roosevelt cheering these 
drafted men; a German U-boat 
torpedoing ships; the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive, with muddy 
fields, tanks, smoke screens, drop- 
ping men; German prisoners; the 
flanking of a machine gun nest; a 
rain of big shells. ... A copy of 
the film was shipped on each of the 
16 Legion transports. 

Regalia. Off they went, some 
in business suits, many in_ be- 
ribboned khaki uniforms. A_ de- 
tachment of the Osage Indians took 
along wampum, feathers, warpaint, 
tomahawks. A crowd from Cali- 
fornia wore uniforms of white and 
gold, the pockets of which bulged 
with raisins. Asked “Why the 
raisins?” they said, “So’s we can 
bombard the spectators the day of 
our big Paree_ parade!” Other 
Californians took oranges. Quieter 
delegates were content to wear 
overseas caps printed with their 
hometown names or the number of 
their Voiture in the 

40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux. This 
sub-organization of the Legion 
(“40 Men and 8 Horses”) has far- 
flung chapters, called  voitures 
(“carriages”) in memory of the 
dun-colored French box cars which 
carried troops to the front ten 
years ago. The capacity of these 
cars was stenciled on the outside: 
40 Hommes, 8 Chevaux. 

Escort. Sixteen guns boomed on 
Governor’s Island as the 16 ships 
moved by. Harbor craft hooted, 
seaplanes roared, destroyers plowed, 
and far aloft, like a majestic silver 
finger pointing toward France, the 
Navy dirigible Los Angeles fol- 
lowed the heroes to sea. 

Left Behind. Ten minutes be- 
fore the Leviathan sailed, cries 
arose that General Pershing was 
not yet aboard. Three minutes 
before the gangplank was drawn, 
he marched briskly up it. Not so 
Vice President Dawes. He could 
not go. Standing on the bridge of 
an official cutter, he said: “It 
makes me homesick to see them 
go without me.” 

“Why don’t you stow away?” 
he was asked. 

“IT am too well known,” he said. 
“Too conspicuous. They would 
know my pipe. But I would like to 
go A. W. O. L.* from the Vice 
Presidency and go with them.” 








*A. W. O. L. means “Absent without 
leave.” It is not to be confused with 
S. O. L., which means “Sadly out of luck” 
or “Sure out of luck.” 
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THE LEAGUE 


Assembly Meeting 


President. The assembled repre- 
sentatives of member nations of 
the League of Nations elected by 
a majority of one vote Senor Al- 
berto Guani of Chile, President of 
the eighth Assembly. Count Al- 
bert Dietrichstein Mensdorff-Pouilly 
of Austria was thus narrowly de- 
feated. Past Presidents in order 
of incumbency: Paul Hymans, 
Belgium, 1920; Herman Adriaan 
Van Karnebeek, the Netherlands, 
1921; Augustine Edwards, Chile, 
1922; Cosme de la Torriente y 
Peraza, Cuba, 1923; Giuseppe Mot- 
ta, Switzerland, 1924; Senator Raoul 
Dandurand, Canada, 1925; Mont- 
chilo Nintchitch, Jugoslavia, 1926. 


Statesmen. Among the famed 
statesmen noted at Geneva: Rich- 
ard William Alan Onslow, Earl of 
Onslow, calm and ponderous. Next 
to him was observed his _ boss, 
natty Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
British Foreign Minister. 


In the French group was Aristide 
Briand, Foreign Minister, looking 
tired and bored, more shaggy than 
ever, his half-closed eyes often 
gazing at the ceiling. M. Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, restless, smiling, 
alert, was in startling contrast to 
Louis Loucheur, heavy, stolid, in- 
scrutable. Everybody noted, re- 
gretted, the absence of jovial, con- 
cise, dapper Henry de Jouvenel, 
recently resigned. 

Among the Germans was Herr 
Doktor Gustav Stresemann, Reich 
Foreign Minister and leader of the 
Teuton delegation, his lynx-like 
eyes darting about, occasionally 
flashing with amusement. But 
never did his thin lips part in 
a smile, nor his heavy jowls open 
to emit a guffaw. Noted was his 
extreme pallor. With him was 
Count Johann Heinrich von Bern- 
storff, onetime German Ambassa- 
dor to Washington, sphinx-like, 
debonair, aging. 

Others were: Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi, grand old man of Hungary, 
stalwart, patriarchal, kindly; Diar- 
muid O’Hegarty of the Irish Free 
State, soporific by his extreme lax- 
ity; Michael MacWhite, also of the 
Irish Free State, onetime Foreign 
Legionnaire, rough and ready. 

Absent. The following members 
were noted as not having sent 
delegations: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Honduras, Peru, Spain. The 
following non-members were also 
absent: U. S., Mexico, Russia, 
Turkey, Egypt. 


Peace. As forecast (TIME, Sept, 
12) peace was the main topic of 
discussion in the Assembly delib- 
erations. The speeches of the week, 
however, resolved themselves into 
long-winded bursts of impotent 





oratory, no matter how brilliant 
and forceful they may be viewed 
from a literary standpoint. 


Poland brought forward a plan: 


1) Any recourse to war in order to set- 
tle international disputes is and remains 
forbidden. 


2) Every dispute of whatever nature 
arising between states or nations cannot 
be settled except by pacific means. 


In consequence, the Assembly urges mem- 
bers of the League to take action on these 
declarations and conform to their principles 
in their mutual relations. 

The powers would have none of 
it; it was too definite. Poland 
modified the plan: 

1) All wars of agression are forbidden. 


2) The Assembly declares that states 
members of the League of Nations assume 
the obligation to conform to this principle. 


In consequence the Assembly invites 
states members of the League of Nations 
to proceed to the conclusion of compacts 
of non-agression, inspired by the idea that 
pacific means should be employed for the 
settlement of differences of every kind aris- 
ing between states. 

The powers would have none 
of it; it was even more definite 
than the first. And in this kind 
of atmosphere of distrust and sus- 
picion the Assembly showed signs 
of breaking up into cabals. 


Briand Speech. The most note- 
worthy speech of the week was that 
of French Foreign Minister Arist- 
ide Briand. He had, indeed, made 
a brilliant oratorical effort the day 
before—so brilliant that women had 
thrown flowers at him in the fer- 
vor of their admiration and men 
had cheered themselves hoarse. But 
on this occasion, when the man 
who has been called the “Richelieu 
of Europe” pleaded for world peace, 
strong men wept. He proclaimed 
the passionate desire of France— 
“who had been nailed to the bloody 
cross of a war she has no desire 
to see repeated”—to be freed from 
the horrors of modern hostilities; 
and pledged his faith in the League. 

Bringing his clenched fist down 
upon the table with an _ unstates- 
manly crash, he cried: “The world 


people will see to this, for if the © 


League disappeared they would see 
that they were in danger of new 
and bloody conflicts; hence will 
they defend it with tenacity and 
trace for us our duty.” 


World Court. The German gov- 
ernment, through Foreign Minister 
Stresemann, let it be known that 
it would shortly accept the compul- 
sory arbitration clause of the per- 
manent court of international just- 
ice. ‘This means that the Reich, 
first of all the great powers, has 
offered to blaze the trail of peace 
by accepting in advance, without 
any reservations whatever, the ver- 
dicts of the World Court, to which 
it pledges itself to refer all dis- 
putes with other nations. The an- 
nouncement was cheered. 

Militarism. Felix Cielens, For- 
eign Minister of Latvia, drew the 
attention of the Assembly to the 


1926 military budgets of Europe, 
which he said amounted to $1,500,- 
000,000, or about the same amount 
expended in 1913, while the ag- 
gregate number of soldiers, more 
than 3,000,000, was only slightly 
under the 1913 figure. 


Panama Canal. Dr. Eusebio A. 
Morales, Minister of the Treasury 
of Panama, representing the Cen- 
tral American republic, denied that 
his country had not been true to 
the League, stated that unless the 
U. S. recognized Panama’s sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone, the 
dispute should be referred to an 
impartial court of arbitration— 
taken to mean the World Court. 


FRANCE 


Discrimination 


Tariff Law. A staggering shock 
jarred the nerves of U. S. business- 
men in Paris: the French govern- 
ment published the full text of its 
new general tariff law, wherein it 
was found that $80,000,000 worth of 
goods sold by the U. S. in France 
was subject to a maximum duty 
ranging from 100% to 13% higher 
than formerly. 

Protest. At once there was a 
mighty shout and a stampede for 
the U. S. Embassy. Some business- 
men laid the French action to a 
desire to secure the upper hand at 
the negotiations for a treaty of 
commerce and amity with the U. S., 
due to take place in Paris on or 
about Oct. 15.* Others saw in it a 
move to force the hand of the 
U. S. in regard to paring down the 
French debt. An official protest 
was lodged by the U. S. through 
the Paris Embassy. The French 
promised to consider the matter. 
Busy businessmen doubted that 
anything would be done; that 
France would ever give up such 
a good advantage in the prospec- 
tive commercial parley. 


France-German Treaty. The com- 
mercial accord signed recently with 
Germany (TIME, Aug. 29) was an- 
other fly in U. S. Parisians’ oint- 
ment. In it Germany was accorded 
most-favored national treatment in 
regard to all but specified products, 
which means that she enjoys the 
minimum tariff rates accorded to 
countries having this class of 
treaty. All countries outside this 
category must pay duty in con- 
formity with the new law. U. S. 
businessmen, petulant, were  in- 
clined to see deliberate discrimina- 
tion in the new tariff against them 
in favor of the Reich. 


The New Duties. Typical of the 





*The draft of a proposed treaty of 
commerce and amity was this week formally 
presented at the French Foreign Office by 
Sheldon Whitehouse, charge d‘affaires, and 
with it a formal request that negotia- 
tions commence immediately. 
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increases are the following: mag- 
netos, which paid seven francs a 
kilogram, are now assessed 80 
francs a_ kilogram — increase 
1,100%; fountain pens, admitted 
on a tariff of five francs a pen, 
must pay 80% on their value; elec- 
trical equipment for automobiles 
must meet a levy increased by 
800%; magneto breaker points and 
distributors, 1,300% increase; spark 
plugs, 800% increase. It is to be 
noted that all these articles are 
manufactured by Germany. 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff. Typi- 
cal of U. S. tariff rates on French 
exports are works of art (under 
100 years old), 20% ad valorem 
(that is, upon the U. S. valuation), 
silk wearing apparel, average of 
60%; walnuts (France exported $4,- 
861,000 worth to the U. S. last 
year) 4c per pound unshelled, 12c 
shelled; precious and semi-precious 
stones (not including pearls), 10% 
ad valerem on uncut stones; per- 
fumes containing alcohol 75% ad 
valorem plus 40c a pound; per- 
fumes not containing alcohol 75% 
ad valorem; soaps and soap prep- 
arations from 15% to 30% ad 
valorem. These are the chief 
French exports to the U. S. 


Trade. Trade between the two 
countries last year: 
eS. aa $276,274,108 
| a Re $152,056,964 
Balance in favor of U. G.........$124,217,204 


Proposed Treaty. It is argued 
that France will seek in the pro- 
posed new treaty to secure better 
terms for her luxury trade—per- 
fumes, toilet wares, gems, fake and 
real. In other words, what she is 
trying to force is the acceptance 
of the principle of reciprocity. If 
the U. S. refuses to lower its 
tariffs, the French rates will stand. 
The French rates now roughly ap- 
proximate, on an ad valorem basis, 
those levied by the U. S. “Cut 
your tariffs and we will cut ours,” 
is virtually the French slogan. 
However, the U. S. tariff law was 
expressly designed to guard against 
reciprocity and its provisions are 
not capable of modification without 
the consent of Congress in the form 
of a new law. And this appears 
to be most unlikely, for Congress- 
men are mindful that France is the 
only country in Europe that has not 
funded her past-due and legitimate 
debt. 


U. S. Criticism. U. S. business- 
men in France have hitherto been 
trading on a 60% average tariff 
basis. All were convinced that 
the same arrangement would be 
carried on under the new law. Why, 
no one could say. But U. S. busi- 
nessmen were solid and emphatic in 
declaring that the least the French 
could have done was to continue the 
old arrangement pending the con- 
clusion of the projected commercial 
pact between the two countries. 

Significance. The picture is clear 





enough: two nations glaring at each 
other over the tops of their high 
tariff walls. There is no dispute as 
to the right of France to erect 
a tariff wall as high as that of the 
U. S., or even higher. The problem 
is one of expediency. The U. S. 
sends many things to France that, 
on account of superior production 
facilities, cannot be duplicated so 
cheaply in Europe. When there is 
no intent to protect home industry, 
if the policy of protection must in- 
deed be pursued, it would seem a 
signal lack of judgment to dis- 
criminate against U. S. goods in 
order to favor some other nation. 

However, U. S. businessmen can- 
not justly complain if they are 
hard hit by methods obviously mod- 
eled on those of the U. S. itself. 
Frenchmen doing business in the 
U. S. have for years been in some- 
what the same predicament that 
U. S. businessmen in France now 
find themselves. 5 

The signs were, however, that 
the French government will order 
a stay of the new law so far as the 
U. S. is concerned and trade will be 
continued on the new minimum 
tariff basis, which means an aver- 
age increase of 40% over the old 
average of 60%, until either a 
treaty of commerce is signed or 
the negotiations break down. 


Les Legionnaires 


Last week all Paris throbbed. 
Vivacious midinettes asked, que 
feras—tu quand ils viennent? (what 
are you going to do when they 
come?), and the noon hour re- 
echoed to laughter, accompanied by 
much coquetry of response. 

On the high seas (see page 12) 
the better part of the American 
Legion approached ever nearer the 
land wherein they will hold their 
monster congress under the great 
dome of the Trocadero, on the 
Right bank of the Seine, Paris. 
And as they came they surrep- 
titiously glanced every now and 
then at a little of French Made 
Easy. 

Meantime in the gay French 
metropolis fierce gendarmes with 
black, twirled mustachios and bright 
clanking swords, sat meekly, puz- 
zled, over little books of English 
Made Easy. “Ah, how fine it 
would be to tell a U. S. legionnaire, 
who had enquired, ‘Ou est Place 
Pigalle?’ ‘Straight ahead, buddy!’ ” 

And as Paris preened herself for 
the advent of the “Second Expedi- 
tionary Force,” certain U. S. citi- 
zens began to move away from 
there. Their attitude was well il- 
lustrated by a recent drawing in 
Life showing two men in conver- 
sation on a deck of an ocean. liner. 
One (an obvious cad) says: “Of 
course, I hated to come home so 
soon—but I really couldn’t bear 
to be in France while those Ameri 


can Legion rowdies are there!” 
To which the other (an honest and 
courageous gentleman). replies: 
“As I remember, you felt that 
way about it when they were there 
before!” 

But Paris thought only of the 
legionnaires. It was as if Paris- 
ians had reserved the gay city 
for les braves garcons. What 
other U. S. citizens did, what 
they thought, where they went was 
no one’s business, whereas making 
the welcome to the American 
Legion the greatest that the city 
has ever accorded was everybody’s 
business. 

Along the Champs Elysees tall 
flagpoles appeared, to be followed 
by other tall flagpoles along the 
Grands Boulevards. American and 
French flags began to flap’ in 
thousands on both the Left and 
Right bank of the Seine. The 
government announced that a sil- 
ver medal would be struck in honor 
of the Legion’s visit. Out came 
the bunting and the banners of 
welcome all over the city. Sign- 
posts in English would direct the 
former doughboys to the sights of 
Paris. And immediately those 
sights began to take on colorful 
decorations. From base to summit 
the Eiffel Tower would be a blaze 
of electric lights. And forthwith 
the Champs Elysees began to erect 
two chains of bulbs, six inches 
apart, from the Are de Triomphe 
clear down to the Place de la Con- 
corde. Far more than 100,000 ex- 
tra electric lights will be used in 
la ville de lumiere on this occa- 
sion—perhaps the most brilliant 
occasion of modern Paris. 

But there were other things to 
be thought of, sighed _ elderly 
Parisians, who remembered well 
the wartime antics of les soldats 
americains. Certain hotels and res- 
taurants were made by a_ well- 
disposed government to standardize 
their prices in order to prevent 
profiteering. Police went around 
cleaning up the streets, arresting 
those “who nightly seek adven- 
ture,” raiding “certain -low class 
places.” Declared Le Petit Bleu: 
“It is perhaps conceivable—with- 
out being excusable—that we might 
receive badly those Americans who 
came to France to amuse _ them- 
selves and who wish in our noble, 
laborious country only those amuse- 
ments not French except in name, 
and which the French unanimously 
despise. 

“But those of the American 
Legion deserve all respect and 
sympathy. They were _ brothers- 
in-arms on the field of battle and 
80,000 died for the cause of right. 
With her heart and mind France 
desires a national manifestation 
worthy of the great people whom 
it is for.” 

In another direction worked the 
American Red Cross, aided by. the 
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Foreign News—IContinued] 





French Red Cross. Along the 
Cours la Reine, the Parkway along 
the Right bank of the Seine, the 
Red Cross headquarters were set 
up. There Salvation Army lassies 
got ready to dole out doughnuts 
to ex-doughboys and there arose 
serried rows of first aid and com- 
fort stations. Throughout the cap- 
ital the French Red Cross erected 
first aid stations particularly along 
the route of the proposed trium- 
phal march. 

Not that this was made neces- 
sary by the threats from Com- 
munists. The Reds, on the con- 
trary, decided to boycott the pa- 
rade, to protest loudly, peacefully, 
far away from the “rich quarter” 
of the city where the “insolent 
cortege” is to be held. “Apres 
tout, mon vieux,” quoth one old 
Frenchman to another. “Ils ne sont 
que des gosses—n’ importe quoi 
pourra se passer.”* 

But in Cherbourg the authori- 
ties, alarmed at the threats of 
the Reds, decided to abandon a 
scheduled parade. They had not 
enough police to control the Com- 
munists, who were obviously seiz- 
ing upon the occasion as an ex- 
cuse to give vent to their political 
wrath. 

Twenty thousand legionnaires on 
the sea—hundreds pouring into 
Paris each day. Some _ followed 
one-armed General Gouraud, Mili- 
tary Governor of Paris, through 
the pouring rain to the Are de 
Triomphe, where the Lamp of 
Maintenance on the Tomb of the 
Soldat Inconnu was relighted, hav- 
ing been snuffed out by the Com- 
munists (TIME, Sept. 5), who spat 
upon and “otherwise defiled” the 
sacred spot. 

Twenty thousand legionnaires on 
the sea—thousands in and_ con- 
verging on Paris. “Ah,” thought 
the French, “27,000 legionnaires 
can’t be wrong.” 


COMMONWEALTH 
Break with Reds 


At Edinburgh, capital of Scot- 
land, met, last week, the British 
Trades Union Congress. Its most 
important act was to break off 
relations with the All-Russian 
Council of Trades Unions, a course 
recommended by its General Coun- 
cil. By this action Bolshevist ac- 
tivities in the British Isles were 
dealt a deadly blow. 

Walter Citrine, Secretary of the 
Congress, explained the reason for 
the break with acid _ simplicity. 
Said he: “Two years of patient 
striving to bring about an under- 
standing between the Russian 
and British movements. . have 
now convinced the General Council 
that it is impossible to go on un- 

*After all, old fellow, they are only 


boys -anything might happen. And so the 
first aid stations went up. 








KING ALFONSO 
“There are Spaniards who are 


Spain’s worst enemies.” 
(See SPAIN) 


der present conditions. The Rus- 
sian idea is that the labor move- 
ment is played on the Moscow 
stage and that all other labor 
organizations are merely spectators 
in the auditorium.” 

Rt. Hon. John Robert Clynes, 
shock-headed, beady-eyed, a_ lead- 
ing Laborite of the moderate wing, 
thought the only element of sur- 
prise in-the decision was that it 
had come so late. Added he: 
“Some of us have expressed our 
horror at the shooting of 20 Rus- 
sians [in Russia] as an act of 
inexcusable murder. I cannot un- 
derstand the mentality of those who 
denounce acts committed in one 
country and gloss them over when 
committed in another country. Mur- 
der is murder the whole world 
over.” 

Rt. Hon. James Henry Thomas, 


chubby-faced, excoriated the Rus-- 


sians for “publishing to the world 
a lying statement that Ramsay 
MacDonald, M. P., shammed illness 
and went to America [TIME, May 
30] to escape participating in the 
discussion of the Trades Union 
bill.” Then, raising his voice, he 
ejaculated: “I say that such con- 
duct is damnable, mean and con- 
temptible!” 

One Casey, representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
much impressed, said, pandering: 
“We in America boast of our great 
republic and our great democracy, 
but we must come to England, 
Seotland and Ireland to observe 
pure democracy and to sit down to 
quench our thirst with anything 
we like.” 

Significance. The decision to 
break off relations indicates that 
the British Labor movement is 
once again under the undisputed 








leadership of moderates such as 
one-time Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald and his trusty 
aides, John Clynes, “Jimmy” 
Thomas and others. The reason 
for this is probably the General 
Strike, undertaken against the ad- 
vice of the moderates, which not 
only dealt them a hard blow in 
the sense that it gave industry an 
unparalleled set-back and robbed 
them of full-time employment, but 
virtually bankrupted the Trades 
Union organizations throughout the 


country. 
TURKEY 


Census 

On Friday,* Oct. 28, Turks must 
remain indoors for a_ national 
counting of heads—so ran the fiat 


of the Ghazi, Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, President of the Turkish 
Republic. 


To venture across the threshold 
of a door will be to incur the 
wrath of the guardians of the law. 
Openly to defy the will of Dictator 
Kemal will be to invite arrest. 
Only officials with special passes, 
passengers and crews on steamers 
and express trains will be allowed 
freedom of movement. 


GREECE 
Cattle Blessed 


Aboard the City of Eureka, ship 
that sailed from Manhattan last 
week, a _ well groomed _ heifer 
whisked her tail; a bull, morose, 
fastened in his stall, braced his feet; 
13 other high-grade bulls and 
heifers stirred uneasily to the vi- 
bration of the ship. They, blessed 
by Father Lazarus of the Orthodox 
Greek Church in Manhattan, were 
on their way to Athens, where they 
are intended to stimulate and im- 
prove (with the co-operation of 
the Near East Relief), the native 
animal husbandry. 


SPAIN 


Regatta 


His Most Catholic Majesty Al- 
fonso XIII of Spain, courageous,* 
sporting, versatile, last week 
watched the regatta at Bilbao. The 
boat races over, he exhorted the 
young bloods of Spain to develop 


*Mohammedan “Sunday.” 
+Upon one oceasion, at least, Alfonso 
was put to an extreme test of courage. 


Deciding to visit a leper colony in the midst 


of almost inaccessible mountains, he rode 
on horseback for the better part of two 
days to the dread hamlet. There he re- 
ceived a great welcome. Never, in the en- 
tire history of the colony, had a sovereign 
been so _ bold. Advancing through the 
street, the King was suddenly confronted 
by a leper, who ran out from a _ nearby 
building. Leering, his evil, malicious-look- 
ing face contorted in an ugly menace; he 
held out an infected hand for the King to 
grasp. Alfonso, blanching, hesitated, re- 
coiled, then stepped forward and_ shook 
him warmly by the hand. For days after 
it is recorded, he soaked his hand in 
strong disinfectant. 








patriotism with sport, adding that 
sportsmanship among the nations 
was a less expensive way of pro- 
moting international concord than 
the League of Nations, of which 
Spain, huffed, is not at present an 
active member. (TIME, Sept. 20, 
1926) .* 

Said he, after announcing that 
the country would take part in the 
Olympic Games next year: 

“T have observed with satisfac- 
tion this year the increase in your 
series of boat races, indicating an 
increase in your love of this sport 
and that you prefer boats for 
sporting purposes to boats leaving 
Spain. This is doubly consoling, 
since the new generation is intro- 





*Spain gave notice of withdrawal on Sept. 
20, 1926. According to the League Cove- 
nant, two years must elapse before her res- 
ignation becomes effective and she ceases to 
be a member. 


~~ 





OR over thirty yearsthe 
name “Kelly-Spring- 
field” on a tire has been an 
assurance thatthe purchaser 
would get a maximum of 
service with a minimum of 
trouble. 





RIN GEIELD 
T 


ducing a new era, representing 
what Spain is, was and will be. 

“It must be admitted that there 
are Spaniards who are one thing 
in Spain and another across the 
frontier. But these are feeble- 
hearted Spaniards, who forget that 
above political ideas is patriotism, 
which, born of Spanish glories of 
the past, should outweigh petty 
differences. Although it pains me 
to say it, there are Spaniards who 
are Spain’s worst enemies and who, 
on leaving Spain, permit foreign 
influence to make them forget the 
past glories of the mother country. 
These weak-hearted, weak-minded, 
weak-memoried persons are averse 
to recalling Spain’s past, which 
proves her worthy, and point only 
to present difficulties, which make 
them renounce the duties of pa- 
triotism. Today our country’s af- 
fairs are run in good order and in 
a sportsman-like manner.” 
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ALBANIA 


Port Wilson 


Charles Calmer Hart, U. S. Min- 
ister at Tirana, capital of Albania 
(a small country on the Adriatic 
Sea, sandwiched between Jugoslavia 
and Greece), was informed by the 
Government of Ahmed Bey Zogu, 
President of Albania, that Port 
San Giovanni di Medua, on the 
northwestern coast, will be _ re- 
named Port Wilson, as promised 
by Bishop Fan Noli, onetime (1924) 
Prime Minister, in recognition of 
Woodrow Wilson’s part in consol- 
idating the independence of Al- 
bania. 

U. S. representatives are to be 
accorded seats of honor at the 
forthcoming baptism. 


JAPAN 
Girl 


To the Empress Nagako of Japan 
was born a sister to her first child, 
Princess Shigeko Teru-No-Miya. 
Once again the Imperial Stork had 
failed to heed the gods of Shinto- 
ism and the great call of the great 
Lord Buddha for a son and heir to 
the august Imperial throne. 


This is little less than a tragedy 
to the Japanese royal house. Girls 
in the Orient have no social stand- 
ing or importance of their own; 
their position is always derived 
from the male, either their father 
or the husband they marry. There- 
fore, a girl may not succeed to 
the august throne of Jimmu Tenno, 
occupied by the present dynasty 
for 2587 years. 

Actually, the line of succession 
is not endangered by the careless- 
ness of the Imperial Stork, for 
Hirohito has three brothers—Prince 
Yasuhito, 25; Prince Nobuhito, 22; 
Prince Takahito, 11. But nothing 
can alter the fact that the para- 
mount duty of the Empress is to 
provide her royal lover with a 
bouncing baby Crown Prince. The 
joy of Japan would know no limit, 
if this happy event should occur. 

As it is, partly because the court 
is still in mourning for the late 
Emperor Yoshihito, who died last 
December (TIME, Jan. 38), and 
partly because there was no dis- 
guising the disappointment of the 
Royal House and the nation in the 
birth of a second daughter, there 
will be no great, gay lantern pa- 
rades, no dancing in the streets, no 
flowery songs and no flashing ora- 
tory, no processions, no fireworks. 
The new little Princess comes to the 
Flowery Kingdom unheralded, un- 
sung. Such is the way of the 
Orient. 

Emperor Hirohito sat gloomily in 
the Imperial Palace at Tokyo think- 
ing of a name for his new baby 
girl. Imperial priests from the 
Imperial Sanctuary awaited in the 
Imperial Palace for the Imperial 
word; for they were to go to the 
Imperial Shrine of Ife at Yamada, 
200 miles from Tokyo, and report 
her name to the Imperial Ancestors. 
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“Ir HAD CoME almost to the point of a 
breakdown. Stubborn constipation and in- 
digestion kept me continually wretched. 
“For some time I had not even been sleep- 
ing regularly. I was told I must watch my 
diet or I would never get well. 
“Finally I asked a doctor what he thought 
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“TWO YEARS AGO a severe case of influenza 
left me extremely run down, I suffered especially 
from indigestion. I was weak, nervous—tired ali 
the time. Remembering the success I had had 
with Yeast once before, I began again, taking a 
cake in a glass of milk three times a day. Soon my 
energy and endurance were greatly increased. In 
five weeks I was entirely well.” 


Euizasetu M. Crow, Birmingham, Alabama 


*Tust what you need’ 
my doctor said” 








of Fleischmann’s Yeast. ‘ Eat all the yeast 
you want,’ he said, ‘It’s what you need.’ 

“T began. To my surprise I felt a change 
for the better. Now my constipation has 
disappeared and with it all the other trou- 
bles. My appetite is good. I sleep well. And 
I have a wonderful new store of energy.” 


Mrs. PauLine SIEGENTHALER, Oakland, Calif. 


FiriscuMann’s YEAST keeps the whole 
digestive and intestinal tract clean. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake are grown in a rich extract 
of malt and grain. They counteract the 
poisons of putrefaction. They strengthen 
the intestinal muscles. 


Then your skin clears, constipation and 


digestive troubles vanish, the energy that 


is your birthright is yours again! 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. 
You can get it at any grocer’s. Buy two 
or three days’ supply at a time and keep 
in a cool, dry place. Write for a free copy 
of the latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. N-36, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., 701 Washington St., New York. 
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Mrs. Pauline Siegenthaler 
and her three lovely children 
enjoying a picnic lunch at 
@ pleasant spot near San 
Francisco 


mmm 
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Irvin S. Cops, famous author 


“IT WAS MY WIFE who converted me to yeast 
cakes. Before she successfully overcame my 
counter-arguments, she had convinced all the 
other members of the household. 

“T insisted that there was nothing wrong with 
me. She insisted that no matter how well I felt I’d 
feel better if I tried yeast cakes. She pointed to 
her own case and to the cases of several about us 
as evidence. So, I decided that I might as well 
humor the woman. 


“T promised to try yeast for a time regularly— 
dissolved in water. I kept the contract faithfully. 

“Soon I had to confess that daily yeast—or 
something—was giving my system a desirable 
stimulation. It seemed to me that my head was 
clearer, that I had more zest for work, I had more 
zest for play, more zest for everything that en- 
tered into my life. So, on my own motion, I 
elected to continue the treatment. 


“T have continued it ever since. I expect to 
keep on continuing it. I do not pretend to know 
just what desirable eects a yeast cake produces 
in the body but, so far as I am concerned, I know 
that it does produce them—that I have greater 
bodily vigor, greater capacity for working at my 


trade, greater enthusiasm for the ys of living, 
greater fervor for enjoyments than I had before.” 


Irvin S. Cops, New York City 


This Easy Way to have your rightful health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
PF every day, one cake before each meal. Eat it on 

A crackers, in fruit juice, water or milk, or just plain in 
small pieces. For constipation physicians say it is 
best to dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before meals and before going to bed. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) Dan- 
gerous cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 
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THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Women Go on Forever. Since 
melodrama is what the _ public 
wants, Playwright Daniel N. Rub- 
in* will give it to them. He lops 
off a side of Mrs. Daisy Bowman’s 
(Mary Boland) boarding house, 
where rents are low and hard to 
collect, to reveal a perfect spawn 
of loves and murders. Three rooms 
give on the sitting-room of this 
squalid pension, each of which by 
itself is a cell of drama. Many 
more embryo plots sneak in through 
the front door, the back door, down 
the stairway, or just happen in 
the alley-way outside. They tangle 
themselves into a swarm of ugly, 
writhing life, sticky and _ sordid, 
grimy with bitter wisecracks and 
cruelly shot through with flashes of 
vagrant, tender beauty. 

In one of the cells lives a drab 
old maid with a parrot. To Mrs. 
Bowman’s son (Douglass Mont- 
gomery), who has groped to young 
manhood in blindness, the spinster 
is kind, therefore beautiful. He 
venerates her as he does his own 
frowsy mother, who, when he was 
seven and still had his sight, must 
have been a golden beauty. His 
illusion of a pretty, black-eyed in- 
amorata brings his first sex con- 
sciousness. It sweeps into his life 
with bewildering ecstasy, as the 
music of a symphony orchestra 
might come suddenly to a chanting 
savage. Into his world of sound, 
thus transposed by fancy to a 
heavenly harmony, intrude’ the 
raucous gratings of the boarding 
house. He hears his mother’s para- 
mour beating her. Sound can aim 
a gun as well as sight. He shoots 
the man dead. Other murders go 
on here, too. In another cell a 
broken-hearted girl is being de- 
bauched. Gunmen and detectives 
prey upon the house. When the 
smoke clears Mrs. Bowman hangs 
out her ROOMS FOR RENT sign. 
Indeed, she has many a vacancy. 

If only for the terrific excite- 
ment piled up by an artfully intri- 
eate plot, the play merits such 
euthusiastic applause as it re- 
ceived. But being so brilliantly 
acted and propelling itself out of 
a dirty, bleeding milieu with such 
passionately ugly and beautiful in- 
tensity, it transcends the merely 
artful and achieves a gritty realty 
that is truly great. 


. 


Pickwick. The discriminating 
multitude whose pleasure it is to 
take snacks of Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers before going to bed, may 
enjoy seeing animated illustrations 
of the book now being exhibited as 
a play. 

Among the episodes which are 
reproduced with loving care and 





*He wrote a fine tragedy, Devils, which 
two years ago perished of neglect. 


no more dramatic consequence 
than is to be found in the Papers 
themselves, are: the affair at the 
Inn, where the mad scamp, Alfred 
Jingle, takes the Pickwickians for 
£120 as balm for releasing his 
hold upon the elderly spinster of 
their party; the hunting expedition 





MaArRY BOLAND 


Indeed she has many a vacancy. 


to which the jelly-bellied Pickwick 
sallies forth in a_ wheelbarrow; 
the court scene in Guildhall where 
Sergeant Buzfuz (bellowing in the 
person of Bruce Winston) wins the 
Widow Bardell’s suit for breach of 
promise against the harassed but 
philosophical hero. 

John Cumberland plays Pickwick. 
He once used to roll under and 
from under beds in the parlor- 
bedroom-and-bath era of U. S. 
farce, complaining bitterly to his 
friends of the sad condition of the 
theatre that necessitated such ig- 
noble dramaturgy. He now has a 
more congenial role, but not, prob- 
ably, for long. Though cartoons of 
Dickens’s narrative have been faith- 
fully staged, theatre-goers will find 
themselves bored by what is, after 
all, only the Pickwick tabloid 
Papers.* 


Good News makes a rattling good 
musical show out of the ways of 


Joe College as known to perfect 


strangers. You see him bursting 
into sorority houses, hornswoggling 
the Frosh out of his allowance, 
necking the co-eds on the steps 
of the lecture hall. All the joy has 
fled the campus of*dear old Tait, 
according to the plot, because the 
star halfback, Tom Marlowe (John 





*The play had successful short runs last 
season in Philadelphia, Washington, Boston. 


It was conceived and written criginally by 
Frank C. Reilly, whose regular business is 
electric signs, and rewritten by Cosmo 
Hamilton, British playwright. More than 


20 years ago, tall De Wolf Hopper ap- 
peared in a woeful musical comedy based 
on the Pickwick Papers. 





Price Jones), has _ flunked his 
astronomy just before the opening 
chorus, two days prior to the inter- 
collegiate crisis with Colton. The 
heroine, Connie Lane (Mary Law- 
lor), tutors him for a make-up 
examination, which he passes—be- 
cause the professor shows college 
spirit. One minute to play—the 
stage darkens and Tom Marlowe 
is seen tearing off 40 yards against 
Colton and a treadmill. He fumbles, 
but by trick playwrighting the fum- 
ble is converted into a lateral pass 
to the leading comedian (Gus Shy, 
who really is funny). Thus, the 
game is won; future generations of 
Tait undergraduates will be able 
to hold up their heads before the 
world, and everybody marries in 
Junior year. George Olsen’s band 
makes the music—in the pit and on 
the stage. Zelma O’Neal does an 
educated black bottom, called the 
campus drag, which explains why 
some fellows will never, never leave 
Tait. 


Mister Romeo. Taking up with 
the ladies of the burlesque shows 
is a lot easier than letting up, is 
the experience of another doddering 
Romeo of the farce-ways. J. C. 
Nugent makes him a pathetic fool, 
but what really startled the audi- 
ence was the fact that this poor 
business was, in part, the work 
of Playwright Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble who once wrote a good play, 
March Hares. 


In the Air 


Pierre Samuel du Pont, chairman 
of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., last week surveyed the com- 
pletion of one of the most elaborate 
U. S. open-air theatres. On a 
slope of his garden at Longwood, 
Pa., there were turf terrace seats 
on which 1,200 people might sit; 
below these a stage winged and 
backed by boxwood bushes. Under 
the stage there were dressing 
rooms, lounging rooms, large-sized 
bathrooms. In front of the stage, 
fountains were ready to lift a 
shining silver curtain of water. 


MUSIC 


Able Mr. Kahn 


If, at the age of 10, Roger 
Wolfe Kahn had not bought a 
ukelele in a Ditson Music Shop 
(Manhattan) together with special- 
priced instruction in playing, he 
might have gone to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology later in 
life and become an engineer as his 
father, Otto Hermann Kahn, 
hoped. As it was, the ukelele lured 
him away from his studies at St. 
Bernard’s School, turned his mind 
toward violins, pianos, banjos, jazz 
orchestras. At 16, he had organ- 
ized a paying band, installed it at 
the Knickerbocker Grill, and _ re- 
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IDoES YOUR WATCH 


BRING BACK GAY TALLYHOS 
FROM DREAM ROADS FAR AWAY ? 


el A watch may never lose a second yet be many years slow pee 


He who travels the Trail to Yes- 


terday never is without company 


when an old watch ticks in his 
pocket, recalling the youth and 
the adventures they have shared 
together . . . But the bond be- 
tween a man and such a watch is 
a secret tie, unknown to a critical 
and unsympathetic world. So the 
watch, no matter how highly it 
may be privily prized, is often 
publicly condemned as old-fash- 
ioned and out-of-style . . . A man, 
in fact, is judged by the watch he 


THE WaTcx WORD FOR 


carries, and if that watch be a 
modern Elgin, the appraisal is 
ever flattering. For the Elgin is 
true alike to the time-minute and 
the style-minute . . . accurate and 
dependable, unbelievably thin, 
handsomely encased. You will 
respect it for its unflagging loy- 
alty . . . it is so respected by the 
railroad men of America . ... and 
all others will accept it uncon- 
sciously, as they doa well-draped 
dinner jacket . . . as the criterion 
of good taste. 


ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ELGI 


© Elgin, 1927 


ay 
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WATCHES TRUE ALIKE 
TO THE TIME-MINUTE 
AND THE STYLE-MINUTE 
Here are reproduced six out- 
standing Elgin models. Others 
may be had in generous variety, 
and at a price range most liberal. 





She who wears this bracelet watch has 
both admiring eyes and the correct time 
upon her wrist. A 7-jewel movement, in 
a white 14-karat gold-filled case. ... $30 





Only out of a long experience in fine 
watchmaking could come such a watch 
as this— good to look upon, faithful in 
service, 17-jewel, yet offered at such a 
modest price as- tea sesereerercr ses $40 


Designed to withstand the punishment 
of sport wear is this man’s strap watch... 
a 7-jewel movement in a 14-karat gold- 
filled case of white or green tone... $35 





Refinement and beauty are linked with 
accuracy in this woman’s wrist watch. 
The case is of 14-karat solid white gold, 
and engraved and enameled......-- $60 





That a strap watch can be handsome yet 
hardy is most eloquently proven by this 
Elgin. It has a 15-jewel movement lumi- 
nous dial and a 14-karat gold case. ..$60 





This watch is an excellent exampleofthe 
value Elgin ever offers. The case is en- 
gtaved and made of 14-karat solid white 
gold. The movement is 17-jewel. , 


Cc Hacacdenes vidi dacdcassete 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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jected colleges. He could play 
every instrument in the outfit, all 
learned by pickup. His favorites 
are piano and saxophone but any- 
one seeing him rummaging through 
a music store, trying a tune on a 
clarinet, a melody on the oboe, 
rhythms on the tom-tom, feels 
quite satisfied that, if necessary, 
he could get “Yankee Doodle” on 
a monkey wrench. 


He will be 20 years old next 
month. About then he will have 
given up his eleven orchestras 
which, playing in resorts and ho- 
tels from Newport to Florida, have 
netted him personally an average 
of $50,000 a year for the four years 
of their existence. Originally they 
were organized with the help of 
Otto H. Kahn, who lent $25,000 for 
the first financing.* Every dime of 
that has been paid back. If the 
orchestras were to go on the road, 
as do the Lopez and Whiteman jazz 
bands, it is probable that they could 
earn $1,000 a night. But Roger, 
at 19, finds orchestras and even his 
brilliant night club, Le Perroquet 
de Paris, jaded interests. His pres- 
ent passion is composing and avi- 
ation. 

A Waltz ballad, “Why,” achieved 
indifferent success. Another, ‘Fol- 
lowing You Around,” made money. 
George Whiteman is. arranging 
the score of the newest Kahn com- 
position a “Rhapsurdity.” Then 
there are three or four musical 
comedies developing. One, to be 
produced by Horace Liveright, is a 
musical comedy satire on musical 
comedy, called Hearts and Flow- 
ers. After the manner of musical 
comedies the world over, the title 
may be changed many times. It 
may even evolve as Bowery Nights. 
But it eventually will be done, for 
Roger Wolfe Kahn has no distrac- 
tions, despite his many enthusiasms. 

Dutifully, he accompanied his 
parents to Europe for the two- 
dozenth time this summer. He 
can speak French and German flu- 
ently, knows a_ smattering of 
Italian, and his way around, but 
finds the old world extremely bor- 
ing. Its only advantage is superior 
aviation fields. To leave Paris for 
London he chartered a plane. 

The transatlantic hero, Colonel 
Lindbergh, after his triumphant 
arrival in Paris, was to ‘cross the 
channel by air the same day but, 
on account of a heavy fog, sensibly 


*Otto Hermann Kahn, once a _ cashier 
in a German bank at Carlsruhe, came to 
the U. S. during the panic of 1893. A 
few years later he was helping E. H. 
Harriman re-organize the Union Pacific 
Railroad. President Roosevelt said of him: 
‘The soundest economic thinking in this 
country is now being done by Otto H. 
Kahn.” He sits on the board of di- 
rectors of the Equitable Trust; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. Mainly he is known for his 
patronage of the arts—principally the 
Metropolitan Opera. Last year he_ en- 
dowed the New Playwrights Theatre (Man- 
hattan). In 1896, he married Addie 
Wolff, daughter of Abraham Wolff of 
Manhattan (Kuhn, Loeb partner). Roger 
Kahn spells his middle name Wolfe. There 
are four children in all—two sons and two 
daughters. Mrs. John C. O. Marriott, 
Margaret, Gilbert Wolff, Roger Wolff 
(Wolfe). 
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postponed the trip. Kahn flew any- 
way. 

Last week he was in Rockford, 
Mich., purchasing a stunt airplane. 
He planned to fly it back to his 
Long Island home in time to com- 
pete in the transcontinental race 
from Manhattan to Seattle. Among 
his competitors will be the men 
who succeeded in dropping onto 
Hawaii after a 2,400-mile trip from 
Oakland, Calif. The machine will 
be added to other Roger Kahn 
machines—a Bellanca modeled ex- 
actly after the Columbia (in which 
Chamberlin and Levine crossed the 
Atlantic), a string of automobiles, 
(Duesenberg, Bugatti,* Lincoln, 
Marmon, Chrysler, Ford), a speed 
boat. Any one of these at any time 
may be pulled thoroughly to pieces 
and completely put together again 
by their owner, who can use mon- 
key wrenches as monkey wrenches 
should be used. 

The Kahn family shakes its head 
over Roger’s “speed complex.” At 
14 he used to ride a motorcycle up 
the steep sides of the bunkers on 
his father’s golf course. He tore 
down his first Ford and put it 
together so that it was a racing 
car with an _ underslung chassis. 
Never did a jerky airplane bump- 
ing through a series of air pockets 
make him sick at his stomach. 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the 18-hole golf course 
at Cold Harbor is used by him 
solely for its motor hazards. He 
can use driver, brassie, mashie as 
driver, brassie, mashie should be 
used; has covered the course in 
72; frequently beats the “pro.” He 
is fair at tennis. At St. Bernard’s 
he took no more interest in ath- 
letics than he did in studies or in 
social activities. He was _ indiffer- 
ent even to dress, favored $2.50 
hats, and ready-made suits. When 
the Perroquet de Paris was opened 
to the élite of Manhattan’s night 
life, Roger Kahn left his expensive 
tuxedos hanging in the _ closet, 
wore a $40 suit bought the day 
before from Brill Bros. Of course, 
he was only a boy then—19. Now, 
almost 20, he is growing more deb- 
onair. He brought back to the 
U. S. this summer 50 tailored suits, 
untold neckties, shoes, hats, from 
London. He has even been reported 
engaged to marry Miss Virginia 
Franck. 

Some newspapers seized eagerly 
upon this rumor. The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner printed the pic- 
ture of the beauteous Miss Franck, 
professional dancer, heading it 
“PRO and KAHN.” What actually 
happened: In Paris Roger Kahn 
had his picture taken with Miss 
Franck standing near the wing of 
an airplane. Shrewd, the Parisian 
photographers mailed both Miss 
Franck and Mr. Kahn 25 pictures, 
bill enclosed. Shrewder, Miss 
Franck sold them to the Daily 
News together with a vague ru- 
mor. Thereupon she received many 


*A French car, noted for racing quali- 
ties. The body was designed by Roger 
Kahn himself. 
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thousands of dollars’ worth of pub- 
licity. But she is not engaged to 
Mr. Kahn. 

Usually he avoids company. Ex- 
cept for large, liquid brown eyes, 
he is unattractive in appearance, 
small, dark, easily embarrassed, al- 
most shrinking in person. When 
he avoided college he _ probably 
spared himself many miseries. 
Though he weighs only 125 pounds, 
his appetite is large . . . steak and 
lamb chops for breakfast. He 
sleeps long and soundly. Despite 
his father’s prominence, he is so 
carefully unobtrusive that he might 
have reached his present age with- 
out attracting more than statistical 
notice, were it not for his pre- 
cipitous enthusiasms and precocious 
successes. 


Notes 


Philharmonic Conductors. The 
first part of the New York Phil- 
harmonic season (Oct. 13 to Jan. 8) 
will be conducted by Josef Willem 
Mengelberg. The latter part 
(Jan. 26 to April 1) by Arturo 
Toscanini. The interval will be 
given over to two guest conductors, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, England, and 
Bernardino Molinari, Rome. 

New York Symphony Conductors. 
Guest conductors of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra were an- 
nounced: Fritz Busch (Dresden 
Opera House), Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
(Detroit Symphony), Walter Dam- 
rosch (onetime regular conductor), 
Maurice Ravel (French composer), 
Enrique Fernandez Arbos (Madrid 
Symphony). 


Uncle & Nephew. Fortune Gallo, 
for 17 years owner and director 
of the San Carlo Grand Opera Co., 
has given over his holdings to his 
nephew, Aurelio. This year the 
Manhattan autumn season will be 
omitted, the Company going on 
tour Sept. 26. Meanwhile Uncle 
Fortune will build a new theater 
on 54th st., Manhattan, where, if 
the structure is completed in time, 
the nephew’s Company may be 
seen in a spring engagement. 


In San Francisco. Twelve operas 
(no repetitions) constitute the San 
Francisco Opera Company’s season, 
from Sept. 15 to Oct. 1. They are 
Carmen, La Cena delle Beffe, Tu- 
randot, Falstaff, Tristan und Isolde, 
Romeo and Juliet, Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, Pagliacci, La Boheme, 
Tosca, Manon Lescaut, Aida, Il 
Trovatore. 

New Publication. Ultra-modern 
musical compositions will soon see 
print through the agency of a 
quarterly magazine called New 
Music, published by the New 
Music Society of California. Not 
articles on music but only music 
itself will be printed. The first 
issue will appear about Oct. 1. If 
there are profits, they will be di- 
vided among the composers. 
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Crosley Advertising 











Powe. Cros.ey, Jr. 
Makes radio history 


Last month the radio world waited, 
wondered, exclaimed when one Powel 
Crosley, Jr., President of The Crosley 
Radio Corporation, announced its acqui- 
sition of licenses permitting use of pat- 
ents controlled by The Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, The General Electric 
Co., The Westinghouse Co.,,The Hazel- 
tine Corporation and The Latour Cor- 
poration. 


Shortly after Crosley. engineers pro- 
duced the new 6 tube Bandbox receiver 
shielded, balanced, sharp. Crosley dis- 
tributors delighted, cheered, applauded 
with orders. Radio business looked 
rosy — $55 price staggered imagina- 
tion. First samples performed amaz- 
ingly. Glowing reports drifted in from 
all wholesalers. 


Radio bugs sitting down to analyze 
this paramount Crosley achievement 
found: 


1. Complete Shielding. 


Magnetic fields of coils prevented 
from interfering with one another by 
copper housings. Experts noted these 
features similar to those found on most 
expensive sets. 


2. Absolute Balance. 


Neutralization of the radio frequency 
stages under Hazeltine principle. Wise- 
acres quickly detected greater efficiency 
over common form of losser method. 


Neurone 


3. Acuminators. 


Secondary tuning devices used only 
when air cruising. Far away stations 
and weak distant signals are brought to 
room filling volume by these ingenious 
features. Shrewd fans observed tre- 
mendous increased advantage of Band- 
box over common one dial sets which 
miss such signals entirely. 


4. Volume Control. 


Enabling operator to cut loud and 
local stations down to a whisper without 
distorting sound. 

















5. 1 /uminated Single Dial. 


For dark corners, shadowy locations 
and twilight or total darkness operation. 


6. Console Provision. 


Skillful planning makes removal of 
metal cabinet easy. Fitting into con- 
sole cabinets is a simple matter. Any 
hands quickly remove several screws, 
lift chassis into console—fit and screw 
escutcheon to cabinet panel and console 


radio stands complete. 





Tue BanpBox 
Distributors applauded—cheered 


7. 4C Operation. 


In specially wired Bandbox receiver 
at $65 with Crosley Power Converter 
for supplying A, B and C current direct 
from electric light socket at $60. 


Use of new R.C.A. AC tubes attracted 
much attention. Keen observers checked 
UX-226 in radio frequency sockets 
and Ist audio stage—a UY-227 detector 
with indirectly heated emitter and 
UX-171 power tube in last audio socket. 
Radio wise predicted wonderful quality 
from such use of power and such tubes. 


Smart examiners marveled at sim- 
plicity of power converter—compared 
size with ordinary ‘‘A” storage battery 
as less than half—noted how snap switch 
shut down set completely and approved 
choice of 25 and 60 cycle models. 


July 21st many Crosley dealers invited 
friends and neighbors into their stores 
to hear the Dempsey-Sharkey fisticuffs 
come in over the “‘ Bandbox”’ and Musi- 
cone. Reception pleased, enthused. 
Vividness of fight description so height- 
ened by faultless reception that many 
individual’s report of listening in was 
summed up in the exclamation— 


““You’re there with a Crosley.” 


Improved Musicone. 


Early 1925 saw loud speaker market 
entirely changed through advent of 
Musicone. New shape, idea, principle, 
revolutionized lagging end of radio. 
Musicone improved radio enjoyment 
more than 100%. 
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Later imitators copied shape, color, 
size. Patented Crosley actuating unit 
balked them. Fastest selling piece of 
radio apparatus yet devised has main- 
tained its leadership steadily ever since. 


Now important improvements are 
announced. Earnest engineers after long 
study adopt new metallurgical discovery 
increasing vibration 10 times. Smooth- 
er, richer, more powerful tone results. 
Research develops moisture proof wire 
coating. Experience finds bakelite for 
bobbins impervious to dampness. Deli- 
cate adjustment easily adhered to by 
simple device. 


Radio trade praising noteworthy im- 
provements commented on downward 
trend of Musicone prices. 12-inch cone 


$17.50 in 1925—$9.75 today. Larger 
Super-Musicone 16-inch size formerly 
$14.75—now $12.75. 
Beautiful Consoles. 

Last month Powel Crosley, Jr., 


President of The Crosley Radio Corpo- 
ration, approved three cabinets intended 
to receive the Crosley ‘‘Bandbox” as 
console radios which are made by the 
Showers Brothers Co., and the Wolf 
Manufacturing Industries. Dealers get 
them through their jobbers from H. T. 
Roberts Co., of 1340 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Factors in their approval 
were quality, value, acoustic perfection. 
Genuine Musicones have been built in. 








Approvep Conso.Les 


If. you cannot locate your nearest 
dealer, write Dept. 38, for his name and 
literature. 


EROSEEY 
RADIO 


THE CROSLEY RADIO 
CORPORATION 
Powet Cros ey, Jr., Pres. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 


Crosley is licensed only for Radio Amateur, Ex- 
perimental and Broadcast Reception. 
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SCIENCE 








At Leeds 


The British press received with 
little comment and no protest the 
dogmatic assertion of Sir Arthur 
Keith, president of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, in session last fortnight 
at Leeds, that “Darwin was right,” 
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SIR OLIVER 
He found Creation in a cavity. 


that men and apes had a common 
ancestor (TIME, Sept. 12). 

The Bishop of Ripon, however, 
preaching in Leeds the following 
Sunday, made a protest far broader 
than simple anti-Darwinism. Said 
he of Science in general: “With 
all this new mastery over nature, 
man has not seemed really to be 
advancing his own cause. ... Dare 
I even suggest, at the risk of be- 
ing lynched by some of my hearers, 
that the sum of human happiness, 
outside of scientific circles, would 
not necessarily be reduced if, for 
say ten years, every physical’ and 
chemical laboratory were closed and 
the patient and resourceful en- 
ergy displayed in them transferred 
to recovering the lost art of get- 
ing together and finding a formu- 
la for making the ends meet in 
the scale of human life.” 

The Bishop of Ripon was not 
lynched. But upon his sermon 
fell the press comments that a 
few had expected for Sir Arthur 
Keith’s speech. Said the New York 
Times, for example: “The Bishop 
of Ripon can hardly have been 
serious.” Sir Oliver Lodge said 
that the good Bishop reminded him 
of his grandmother, who viewed 
with alarm railroad trains going 
40 m.p.h. 

Lodgical Universe. Sir Oliver, 
onetime (1913-14) president of the 
Association, had much to say to 
his colleagues and to the public. 
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He offered his entire private cos- 
mogony, an explanation of the 
physical universe based upon the 
inference that there was, in the 
beginning, and still is, a universal 
medium, ether, very dense, continu- 
ous, all-permeating, boundless, and 
everywhere in violent motion. Since 
matter is now known to be pure 
energy in complicated forms, the 
origin of matter out of the ether 
might be accounted for thus: the 
continuity of the ether was at 
some time interrupted by “an ex- 
tremely minute cavity,” a sort of 
vacuous bubble in equilibrium un- 
der the gigantic pressure of the 
surrounding’ ether. Sir Oliver 
pictured this bubble “spinning vio- 
lently under the influence of the 
circulation which presumably ex- 
tracted it.” Such a bubble would 
have been but a new form of the 
energy of the ether. 

Many such cavities or bubbles 
formed, explained Sir Oliver. How 
some acquired characteristics op- 
posite to others, he could not say, 
but inferred that there were op- 
posites, the positive and negative 
particles of that form of energy 
called electricity. Their high speed 
made mutual penetration difficult. 
Instead of destroying one another 
they agglomerated in_ clusters 
(atoms, molecules) masses (star 
dust, worlds, material universes). 

Besides the form of energy 
which thus became matter, Sir 
Oliver declared that he thought 
there were other forms—for one, 
Life; for another, Intelligence. “It 
seems to me,” he said, “that there 
is a guiding and directing princi- 
ple ab extra which interacts with 
the material of the physical uni- 
verse but is not of it.” He re- 
iterated his dogmatic assertion 
that other energetic entities, un- 
dreamed of by physical science, 
were the intuitions of poets, proph- 
ets, saints; entities of the realm 
of spiritism. 

Comments. Dr. Michael Idvorsky 
Pupin, outstanding U. S. electro- 
mechanist, said: “Sir Oliver Lodge 
has his ether doing wonderful 
things. But I don’t believe it does 
them. ...I believe they  [elec- 
trons] were created by God—build- 
ing stones for the physical uni- 
verse, including the earth and all 
organic life upon it.” 

Supernature. For the first time 
since 1876, psychic research was 
brought before the Association for 
official consideration. Dr. Thomas 
Walker Mitchell made the chief 
address, telling fellow psychologists: 
“We may have to revise our no- 
tions of what being dead implies. 
We may have to conceive of the 
mind of a dead person as persist- 
ing in some form that permits it 
to be still available as a source of 
knowledge.” He argued the strong 
case for telepathy, admitted the 
weak case of clairvoyance. 

Relativity. “The whole elec- 
tromagnetic theory must be _ re- 
written,” now that relativity has 
set up a definite connection be- 
tween electricity and gravitation. 
So said Professor Edmund Taylor 
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Whittaker of Edinburg Univer- 
sity. He offered some propositions: 
that if the gravitation of a planet 
could vary rapidly, an_ electrified 
body in the field of attraction 
would emit radiation; that “gravi- 
tation simply represents a con- 
tinued effort of the universe to 
straighten itself.” 

Hormones. Professor C. G: 
Barger and others discussed them. 
They are organic chemical com- 
pounds in the blood stream, in 
units of ultra-microscopic _ size. 
They actuate bodily organs much 
as nerves do, but more slowly, re- 
quiring to be transported bodily 
to the organs, like letters, whereas 
the nerves flash their stimuli like 
telegrams. The best known hor- 
mones: insulin, thyroxin, adrenalin, 
pituitrin. 

Darwin’s Home. Dr. Buckston 
Browne, London surgeon, offered, 
and the Association accepted, an 
endowment to buy and maintain 
for the nation the homestead of 
Charles Darwin at Down. 

Noctovision. Last year’s tousle- 
headed John L. Baird* invited 
members of the Royal Institution to 
drop in at his London laboratory 
for a demonstration of television. 
The two score gentlemen who went 
were impressed deeply by the in- 
genuity of Mr. Baird’s “optical 
lever,” a series of whirling lenses 
mounted on discs, which break up 
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THE BISHOP OF RIPON 
He reminded Sir Oliver of 
his grandmother. 


an optical image into minute con- 
stituent parts. They were even 
more impressed by the Baird photo- 





*Still in his 30’s, son of a Scotch Pres- 
byterian minister, Inventor Baird has won 
the esteem of Science after overcoming the 
inventor’s traditional obstacles, poor health 
and poverty. After the War, he was 
on the way to financial independence with 
a patent waterproof sock. Illness wrecked 
his plans. His television experiments, be- 
gun in 1912, were long pursued in gar- 
rets with the homeliest of apparatus—bi- 
cycle sprockets, bull’s-eye lenses, biscuit 
tins, cardboard, string, sealing wax. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Te complete metal cabinet 
Frigidaire with enameled steel 
lining and white Duco finish is the 
lowest-priced electrical refrigerator 
ever offered. Its operating cost is 
exceedingly small. It has ample 
ice and dessert freezing capacity. 
It can be bought on the General 
Motors deferred payment plan. 
Now being shown at the 2500 
Frigidaire display rooms. Booklet 
on request. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Shis new model 


complete. . . ready to plug 
in any electric outlet... .. 


only 








§ F.0.B DAYTON OHIO 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Subsidiary of General Motors 
Dept. . 22303 
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Dayton, 


Corporation 


Ohio 


| at the lowest prices ever offered 


Frigidaire is the product 
of the world’s largest 
organization of elec- 
trical, mechanical and 
chemical engineers. 
Low prices are made 
possible by the fact that 
more Frigidaires are 
built than all other 
electric refrigerators 
combined. 


CORPORATION 
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electric cell, of the colloidal selen- 
ium type, which could capture and 
transmit the minute image parts 
at unprecedented _ speed. Last 
week, between sessions of the Brit- 
ish Association, members sought out 
Inventor Baird in Leeds to see 
him manipulate his latest tele- 
visors, which are now so refined 
that they can “see things at night.” 
Using infra-red rays, on the long- 
wave edge of the spectrum of visi- 
ble light, and an infra-red-sensitive 
cell of which Inventor Baird alone 
knows the secret, the Baird “noc- 
tovisor” transmits by wire or radio 
an image of a person sitting in 
a pitch-dark room. Some of In- 
ventor Baird’s admirers went to 
London to converse with and look 
at him, 200 miles away in Leeds 
in his dark room. They saw his 
long, hungry face with pince-nez 
and haystack hair, not perfectly 
but most recognizably reproduced. 
Over the telephone they asked him 
to light a cigaret. He complied, 
inhaled and blew clouds of smoke 
—which his interlocutors could not 
see because infra-red rays pene- 
trate smoke. 

The present limitation of nocto- 
vision, for purposes outside the 
laboratory, is that the infra-red 
rays must be supplied by a special 
searchlight. 


International House. The society 
voted to refuse a request that it 
contribute funds toward an inter- 
national house of chemistry, pro- 
posed as a centenary memorial to 
Marcellin Pierre Eugéne Berthelot, 
French chemist and politician, suc- 
cessor to Louis Pasteur as per- 
petual secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences. Reason: The request 
had come through governmental 
channels; the American Chemical 
Society believed that any centrali- 
zation of world science should be 
initiated by scientific societies. 


At Detroit 


In busy-buzzing Detroit, 1,500 
members of the American Chem- 
ical Society attended its 74th an- 
nual meeting. 

Age of Chemistry. The presi- 
dent, Dr. George David Rosen- 
garten of Philadelphia, begged that 
the present period of history be 
called the Age of Chemistry in- 
stead of the Iron Age, Steel Age, 
Motor Age, Mechanical Age or any 
other Age. He rehearsed familiar 
benedictions from chemistry, pre- 
dicted further benedictions, such 
as the total eradication of disease. 

Artificial Life. In 1870, Scientist 
Huxley declared it would be “the 
height of presumption” to suppose 
that chemists would not some day 
be able to bring together the con- 
stituents of protoplasm under such 
conditions that they would assume 
vital properties. Professor Treat 
Baldwin Johnson of Yale cited sul- 
phur-dwelling bacilli as an example 
of the sort of artificial life chem- 
ists might hope to produce first. 
These bacilli thrive and multiply 
































INVENTOR BAIRD 


They could not see his smoke. 
(See Col. 1) 


in a_ solution of sulphuric acid, 
needing no sunlight, prime requisite 
of most other plants. Self-sufficient 
in an inorganic environment, these 
bacteria may have been the link 
between the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

Fuel Acids. Chemist H. C. Mougy 
of the General Motors’ research 
staff pointed out that the U. S. 
oil industry could save 50 mil- 
lions per annum in refining costs 
if motor designers could safeguard 
motors against fuels containing a 
higher percentage of sulphur than 
is now left in good grade gasoline. 
Motor designers aim to protect mo- 
tors from sulphuric acid corrosion 
by eliminating condensation of the 
water vapor from burning fuel. 

“Science Killed the Navies.” So 
said Dr. Charles Edward Kenneth 
Mees, research director of the 
Eastman (Kodak) Laboratories of 
Rochester, N. Y. “A modern navy 
is a burden too heavy to be borne. 
... the advance of science will 
make it impossible tomorrow. One 
of the sanest of small -nations— 
Denmark—already has decided to 
give up the idea that it can de- 


fend itself and...is... there- 
fore, reasonably safe.” 
War Gases. Has science _in- 


vented any gas with which bomb- 
ing planes could annihilate a whole 
community? Certainly not, said 
Major General Amos Alfred Fries, 
chief of the U. S. Army Chemical 
Warfare Service. Another popu- 
lar fallacy: that gas wounds form 
the basis of later disease. Yet 
gas is the greatest casualty-pro- 
ducer in war, Soldier Fries ex- 
plained, because its victims require 
from two to three persons each 
to care for them, “while statistics 
show that one man can dispose 
of two fatal casualties. . . . Wound- 
ed men are many times more a 
burden than the dead. Gas is the 
only instrument in which the power 
of the blow can be regulated.” 
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Pickett’s Lake 


Many is the angler who, having 
lashed a lake vainly with fly or 
plug, or plumbed it for empty 
hours with hook and sinker, has 
wished that the waters might sud- 
denly be rent or snatched away by 
some miracle, exposing the bottom 
and, on it, all the flopping crea- 
tures whose presence has not been 
betrayed by appetite. 

Last week just such a happening 
took place in the Sequatchie Valley, 
Tenn. Pickett’s Lake, near Whit- 
well, famed for its trout, was 
emptied overnight. Natives found 
scores of trout, from a pound to 
five pounds, skittering, burrowing, 
gasping in shallow puddles in the 
mud basin. Smaller fish seemed 
to have escaped by routes which, 
when geologists found them, showed 
that the sudden drainage was no 
miracle. Two crevices in the lake 
bottom had opened, presumably by 
earth contraction during a _ local 
drought, emptying Pickett’s Lake 
into the Sequatchie River, a mile 
away. 


Contraptions 


In 1831, young Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick of Virginia hitched four 
horses to “a cross between an 
Astley chariot, a wheelbarrow and 
a flying machine,” and drove with 
noisy lurchings into neighbor’s hilly 
oat field. Dogs barked, slaves 
giggled, small boys guyed as the 
clumsy juggernaut slewed and jolted 
through a ragged swath. The 
owner of the oats called a halt. It 
took the young inventor months 
to convert anyone but his family to 
the reaper. 

Today, the International Har- 
vester Co., which Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick founded in Chicago, makes: 


beet pullers grain binders 
cane mills grain headers 
coiled springs harrows 

corn - bundlers harvester-threshers 
corn cultivators hay loaders 

corn pickers hay presses 

corn shellers hay stackers 


manure spreaders listers 

motor coaches reapers 

motor truck units seeding machines 
movers side rakes 

plows speed trucks 
potato diggers sweep rakes 

rakes tedders 

corn’ shredders threshers 

cream separators tillage instruments 
culti-packers tractors 


engines twine 
ensilage cutters wagons 
ete. 

A fortnight ago the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co, announced the 
addition to its list of three new 
contraptions. Inserted alphabeti- 
cally in the list, the new names 
would not be impressive. Looked 
at separately and_ thoughtfully, 
they appeared almost as epochal 
as the original McCormick reaper. 
They were: 

1) A cotton picker 
2) A cotton boller 
3) A cotton cleaner 
Picker. In lowland fields, cotton 
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crops ripen unevenly, cannot be 
picked all at the same time. The 
mechanical picker had to be so de- 
signed that it would discriminate 
between ripe and unripe bolls. On 
the new machine, two arms reach 
out and gather in the spreading 
branches of the cotton bushes. Two 
vertical, revolving cylinders spined 
with close-set spindles, brush along 
the branches gently. The cylinders 
slide backwards horizontally on 
their bases at the same speed as 
the whole machine is moving for- 
ward. This saves the branches 
from being torn off the bushes. By 
the time the cylinders reach the 
end of the backward slide, their 
spindles have finished the task of 
combing all loose fibres off the 
branches and out of opened bolls. 
The branches are released. The 
fibres are brushed off the spindles 
by “doffers.”’ Cylinders and spindles 
move forward again, ready for the 
next bush. 


Boller. Where cotton  ripens 
evenly, all the bolls, open or not, 
may be taken at once. The new 
stripping machine is simpler than 
the picker. Its mechanical fingers 
simply remove all bolls from the 
branches brought in by the ma- 
chine’s arms, and drop them in a 
box. 


Cleaner. Dirt and trash are re- 
moved from the fibres by dropping 
the fluff on a rapidly revolving disc. 
Heavy particles are drawn out by 
the centrifugal force. A _ belt-and- 
cylinder device cleans further. The 
fluff is bagged at the rear of the 
machine. 


Another type of cleaning device 
opens the closed bolls and passes all 
fibres to a drum with spindles 
which will pick up only fibres, no 
trash. The fluff is then pneumati- 
cally bagged or loaded, ready to 
be ginned (have the seeds _ re- 
moved). 


Capacity. Why may these ma- 
chines revolutionize the cotton in- 
dustry? Because, according to the 
makers, two men can operate the 
picker or the stripper, can pick 
or strip two to five bales of cotton 
in a day, equivalent to what two 
men could do by hand in eight to 
15 days. 
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Hoax 


Novelist Paul Jordan Smith* of 
Los Angeles never meddled with 
the brushes of his wife, Sarah 
Bixby Smith, portrait painter. He 
liked her work, was content to stick 
to his pen while she stuck on her 
pigments. 

But one day Los Angeles critics, 
reviewing a local art show, cast 
disdainful glances at an exhibit by 
Mr. Smith’s wife, later tapped out 
on their typewriters with long, 
nervous fingers the snippy opinion 
that it was “distinctly of the old 
school.” On reading this, Mr. 








*Paul Jordan Smith has written Nomad, 
Cables of Cobweb. This month he waits 
publication of his newest book, The Key 
to Ulysses. Also, he is editing and inter- 
preting Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Mei- 
ancholy. 


| 


Smith saw red, turned radical with 
a vengeance. He daubed upon a 
canvas the weirdest monstrosity 
conceivable to his infuriated im- 
agination. It showed a crazily pro- 
portioned South Sea Island female, 
mouth crammed to oozing with 


banana, holding aloft a_half- 
devoured piece of the fruit. In the 
background gaped a skull. Having 


splotched every color on the palette 
over his flamboyant picture, he en- 
titled it, “Yes We Have No 
Bananas,” stuck it in front of his 
fireplace. “That,” said Novelist 
Smith, with an air of a man who 
has just done a good lynching, “is 
thoroughly modern.” 


Soon came a neophyte in modern- 
ism, saw the creation, glowed, mur- 
mured, “What a thought—sublime.” 

“T think it’s pretty crude myself,” 
ventured Mr. Smith, modest. 

“Ah, but that is because you 
can’t see into the artist’s soul,” 
rhapsodized the esthete. “It may 
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even be a genuine Gauguin.”’* 
The incident inspired Mr. Smith 


to further devilry. Affixing the 
signature, Pavel Jerdanowitsch, to 
the canvas, he changed the title 
from “Yes We Have No Bananas” 
to “Exaltation,” sent the thing to 
the Exhibition of Independents at 
the Waldorf Astoria, Manhattan 
(1925). 

The Revue du Vrai et du Beau 
(Review of the True and the Beau- 
tiful), French art journal, wrote 
under a reproduction of “Exalta- 
tion” as follows: “This artist has 
a distinctly individual manner in 
representing people and objects, and 
uses the brush to symbolize the 
sentiments. In this he is at times 
a little literary. ... Pavel Jerda- 
nowitsch is not satisfied to follow 
ordinary paths. He prefers to ex- 
plore the heights and _ even, if 
necessary, to peer into the abysses. 
His spirit delights in intoxication, 
and he is a prey to the esthetic 
agonies which are not experienced 
without suffering.” 

The journal followed the article 


with a letter to Artist Jerdano- 
witsch, requesting a short biog- 
raphy, a picture. Novelist Smith 
obliged. He let his beard grow 
Conrad length, posed before the 
camera with tortured brow, eyes 
popping with Muscovite anguish, 
his esthetically agonized face 


pressed against gentle fingers. He 
explained he was born in Moscow, 
came to the U. S. at the age of 
10 with his parents, settled in Chi- 
cago, suffered from tuberculosis, 
sought health in the South Sea 
Islands, retreated into Southern 
California. 

Other art journals inquired. In 
response other masterpieces dripped 
from the brush of Jerdanowitsch. 
One showed a jet-black Negress at 
a washtub, with socks hanging on a 
clothes line overhead. Displayed 
at the No-Jury Exhibition (Mar- 
shall Field’s, 1926) under the title 
“Aspiration,” it was selected out 
of 480 others for special praise and 
reproduction by the Art World of 
Chicago. Wrote Lena McCauley, 
art critic of the Chicago Hvening 
Post: “It is a delightful jumble 
of Gauguin, Pop Hart and Negro 
minstrelsy with a lot of Jerdano- 
witsch personality.” 

Other Jerdanowitsches were be- 
queathed to the world. One showed 
a sprinkling of eyes against a dark 
background gashed by zigzag light- 
ning flashes. To the uninitiated 
it looks like rash on a _ hairless 
dog. La Revue Moderne of June 30, 
1927, grew ecstatic over this one, 
wrote about “this strange artist’s 
inspirational paintings,” recounted 
his troubled biography. Another 
of his inspirations was a woman 
kneeling before a totem pole-in the 
Polar regions, its title “Adoration.” 

So seriously have the Modernists 
begun to take Pavel Jerdanowitsch 
that Paul Jordan Smith decided 


*Paul Gauguin (1848-1903), was a paint- 
er whose art was inspired by the primitive 


in nature, modified by a theory of sym- 
bolism in form, color, design. He declared 
that only in Tahiti, whither he_ retired, 


could he find proper stimulation for his 
work. His enthusiasm for the picturesque 
South Seas was shared by his good friend, 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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that the artist must die. According- 
ingly he exposed his duality through 
the columns of the Los Angeles 
Sunday Times. His chief delight 
seems to be that France, whence 
final decrees on the vague modern 
estheticism emanate, fell headlong 
into his trap. 
And Mrs. Smith is avenged. 
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“TIME brings all things” 








Beauty Pageant 


Last week the citizens of Atlantic 
City, N. J., gathered along the 
ocean to witness an almost incredi- 
ble spectacle. Their mayor, one 
Anthony M. Ruffu Jr., was being 
joggled along, uncomfortably en- 
throned upon a curious vehicle. 
Sitting beside him, dressed up as 
Father Neptune, a Broadway come- 
dian named Eddie Dowling bowed 
and grimaced and made remarks 
which were inaudible. Behind this 
incongruous pair, an interminable 
succession of similar vans, deco- 
rated in fantastic style to resemble 
skyscrapers, vegetable gardens, 
bird cages, beaches, groves. or 
prairie lands, conveyed 74 young 
women along the corduroy board- 
walk. Each of the young women 
was in some suitable disguise which 
was really almost no disguise at 
all. On foot, interspersed between 
the dangerously gaudy floats, more 
than 1,000 bandsmen walked, each 
making a noise on flute or horn or 
big bass drum. The citizens of 
Atlantic City stared and_ stared. 
The waves of the ocean thundered 


‘along a smooth beach and a wind 


made the flags snap. This was the 
Annual Atlantic City Beauty 
Pageant. 

Miss America 1926. Among the 
pseudonymphs who arrived on the 
first day of the pageant was Miss 
America 1926. She, Miss Norma 
Descynge Smallwood, was expected 
to lead the beauty parade after 
the custom for veteran victors. 
A demure and modest girl last 
summer, she had now _ become 
haughty and proud. She had been 
making approximately $1,200 
weekly since her victory a year 
ago. Only for a like sum, she in- 
formed the judges, would she spend 
a week of her time leading the 
present crop. The judges demurred, 
selected Princess America I, an 
Indian girl called Alice Garry, 
to lead the parade. Norma D. 
Smallwood packed her trunks and 
went away. 

Miss America 1927. After days 
of posturing and posing in ball 
rooms or in bathing suits, prizes 
were awarded. Miss Illinois, a 
middle-sized lightweight blonde 
whose proper name is Lois Eleanor 
Delander, was judged on points to 
be the prize-winning Miss America 
1927. Another prize-winner was 
Miss Frieda Louise (“New York”) 
Mierse, 15 years old, who was 
judged to possess the beauty most 
suitable to an evening dress. Run- 
ner-up to “Miss America” was Miss 
Mozelle (“Dallas”) Ransome, a 
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small-sized bantamweight brunette. 
After winning the blue ribbon, Miss 
America, a 16-year-old schoolgirl, 
was asked what she would now do 
with herself. She said: “I am 
happy. . . .I do not want to go 
in the movies. ... I want to draw, 
make a name for myself... .” 


Baby Parade. Before the beauty 
parade came the baby parade. 
Small-appearing brats were wheeled 
along the boardwalk to the cheers 
of parents and the catcalls of a 
few. One baby became sick due to 
the swaying of the float upon which 
it was being wafted along. Several 
babies broke into tears as_ they 
heard the fearful pandemonium 
caused by 15 bands all playing at 
the same time. The dirigible Los 
Angeles flew over the babies, se- 
verely frightening several and terri- 
fying two. After the event prizes 
were awarded to the babies who 
appeared most healthy. 


SPORT 


“jacks” 


Ten thousand bouncing, snatch- 
ing girls battled grimly last week 
on Manhattan playgrounds for a 
gold medal. They battled with 
small rubber balls and tiny iron 
“jacks.”’* 
of the New York World, which was 
also cocked toward circulation, met- 
ropolitan girlhood was summoned 





to a tournament for the jacks 
championship of the city. Some 
squatted, some’ kneeled, some 
sat tailor-fashion in the dust. 


Each one spread her ten jacks, 
bounced her’ rubber ball and 
snatched up one jack, caught her 
ball, bounced her ball, snatched up 


*A “jack” is a six-legged iron cross about 
as big as a marble. 
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another, a third, until she had ten; 
again she spread (technical term 


“scrambled”’) her jacks and 
bounced her ball, snatching them 
up two at a time; three at a 
time; four at a time; until she 
bounced her ball and scooped all 
ten at once into a dainty, dusty 
fist. This process scored a game. 
The medal went to small Josephine 
Landt who attained the incredible 
(to clumsy adults) total of 25 
games and eight jacks before she 
missed. 

Josephine’s glory was not un- 
alloyed; she had failed to smash 
the record of small Florence Cut- 
ler, who completed 29 games to 
win the title last year. 

Even Florence is not wholly 
peaceful in her glory, for there 
bites at her consciousness of su- 
periority a rumor, well founded but 
unwelcome on Manhattan play- 
grounds, that a girl from Cincin- 
nati once bounced and_ snatched 
her way through 40 flawless games. 


At Germantown 


Five sets of championship ten- 
nis can make strong men sob. To 
play those five sets a man must 
have a sturdy heart; a stomach un- 
corroded with strong drink, a 
breath uncontaminated by café 
smoke. 

Yet, last week, René Lacoste 
and Henri Cochet, French by blood, 
birth and habit, accustomed to win- 
ing with their meals, to puffing 
tasteless “Maryland” cigarets, to 
dissipating as only a French gour- 
met can—these men won the world’s 
highest tennis honors from hardy, 
ascetic U. S. men. « 

At the Germantown Cricket Club, 
Philadelphia, the contest for the 
famed Davis Cup stood even with 
two matches for the U. S. and two 
for France after William T. Tilden 
II had lost to René Lacoste 6-3, 4-6, 
53-38, 6-2. Out ran William Johnston, 
famed Davis Cup defender, only 
hope of the U. S. team. He would 
show that U. S. stamina could whip 
French flabbiness any day. 

He faced Cochet. The French- 
man won the first set 6-4, but 
Johnston was hardly warmed to 
the game. The U. S. man took 
the second set 4-6. Cochet, mak- 
ing a desperate rally, won the third 
6-2. The fourth stood at 2-5 in 
favor of Cochet. Johnston exerted 
every ounce of muscle, pulled 
the set up to 4-5. Then, Cochet 
won the last game and the Davis 
cup passed, for the first time in 
history, to France. 


. . . 


Western Open 


With Bobby Jones safely in the 
South, potent golfers played for 
the Western Open Championship. 
Walter Hagen scored an early 67, 
breaking the course record over the 
Olympia fields No. 1 course, Chi- 
cago, by 2 strokes, par by 65. 
Laurie Ayton of Evanston had one 
phenomenal nine of 32. Hagen 
was steadiest; with a 75 on his 
last round he scored 281, a frac- 
tion over even 70’s for four rounds; 
won the title by 4 strokes. Al 
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Espinosa and Bill Melhorn tied for 
second. The best amateur was 
a Evans, tied for fifth with 


At Meadow Brook 


A soft, green, magic carpet was 
unrolled at the Meadow Brook 
Club, L. I, between squat wooden 
structures, blue as robin’s eggs. 
Into the squat structures poured 
more men with monocles than ever 
before gathered in one place in 
the U. S. Many of them wore 
suede shoes; blue jackets with 
brass buttons, and nearly all of 
them soft grey felt hats. With 
them their ladies, gay in scarlet 
and gold, green and white. The 
squat structures were nearly sat- 
urated with rich men, sportsmen, 
society men and their ladies, when 
out on the magic carpet the witch- 
ery which had drawn them from 
across the world’ began. Polo 
ponies, 115, led by bright-turbaned 
Indians and blue bloused U. S. 
grooms, wound slowly around the 
field. 


Then came the men; four U. S. 
men in white, four Englishmen in 
red and blue. They scampered 
across the turf on their ponies, hit- 
ting the ball for practice. Soon 
they lined up. J. Watson Webb, 
No. 1 and spearhead of the U. S. 
attack nearest the ball; a little be- 
hind him Thomas Hitchcock Jr., 
and Malcolm Stevenson; behind 
them and nearer the white goal 
posts where the magic carpet ends 
Devereux Milburn, grey veteran of 
every International match _ since 
1909, U. S. captain. Opposite were 
Major Austin H. Williams, Capt. 
Cc. T. I. Roark*and Capt. Claude E. 
Pert, British No. 1, unconventionally 
drawn back a little to get a swifter 
rush when the white willow ball, 
tossed between the teams, began 
the play, Behind, Major Eric G. 
Atkinson guarding the far goal posts. 

Major Atkinson was guardian of 
those goal posts for all the mil- 
lions of the British Empire. With 
men, horses and money he and his 
comrades had come 11,000 miles 
from India to try their fortune at 
Meadow Brook for the Interna- 
tional Polo Cup. 

The stern magic of _— sport 
thundered across the carpet and the 
little men on horses waved their 
bamboo wands. The wand of 
Thomas Hitchcock waved, and for 
the first time the goal of Major 
Atkinson was crossed for a score. 
The U. S. was leading. Stevenson 
waved his wand, and the U. S. 
was ahead by two. Britain rallied, 
fighting across the carpet toward 
the U. S. goal. They attacked, 
missed, attacked and missed again. 
Then Hitchcock waved his wand 
again and the score was 3-0. From 
that moment the event was no 
longer a contest; the magic of an 
irresistible team, playing some of 
the greatest polo ever seen, cheated 
the charm of the British team, 
fighting fiercely through a hopeless 
defeat. 

Major Atkinson’s wand worked 
one through for Britain; and again 
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Hitchcock swept in to score. As the 
fourth period opened, this same 
Hitchcock drew back his wand with 
headstrong determination and 
struck the willow ball. It rose 
like a golf ball for a mid-iron over 
the heads of the players, bounced, 
bounded through the posts over 
100 yards away. Webb scored, 
Hitchcock scored, Milburn (against 
whose play at back the British at- 
tack had foamed and fallen like a 
wave) scored twice; Hitchcock 
scored, Webb scored twice; Roark 
scored a second goal for Britain. 
Webb scored; Pert scored the last 
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goal for Britain. Total: U.S. 13, 
Great Britain 3. 

The crowds, voices rough with 
cheering, rose from the robin’s- 
egg blue stands, and settled them- 
selves in $40,000,000 worth of au- 
tomobiles. F. Ambrose Clark’s tal- 
ly-ho wound its horn and dashed 
away. Out over the magic car- 
pet swarmed 51 brown men, armed 
with stomps. They mended the 
magic carpet, smoothing the hoof 
cuts of the ponies. Next week the 
magic carpet would be smooth and 
green again and the thousands 
gather for the series’ second game. 
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AERONAUTICS — 








Notes 


Bills Payable. A taxpayer saw 
in the newspapers that the Navy 
consumed 383,550 gallons of fuel 
oil and gasoline searching for the 
Dole flyers. Irate, he telegraphed 
the War Department, received an 
answer that he and other taxpay- 
ers would pay for those oils to 
the tune of $67,142.49. 


Handwriting. Newspapers last 
week printed the last words of 
Paul Redfern, lost flyer to Brazil. 
In scratchy manuscript, dropped to 
the deck of the steamer Christian 
Krogh, the facsimile read: “Point 
ship to nearest land, wave flag 
or handkerchief once for each 100 
miles. Thanks, Redfern.” 


Healthy & Wise. Connecticut’s 
governor, John H. Trumbull, shook 
his head. He would not fly in the 
Maine State Forestry Department’s 
plane from Moosehead Lake to 
Augusta. He inspected the plane, 
took a train to Augusta. Soon the 
plane fell into Lake Caucomgumoc, 
killing pilot and passenger. 


Balloons 


Diplomats, soldiers, scientists 
stood at Henry Ford’s Detroit Air- 
port peering upward at round blobs 
in the sky. Official Starter Edsel 
Ford had sent away 15 balloons 
in the 16th annual Gordon Bennett 
trophy race. The U. S. and Ger- 
many each had three balloons; 
France, Belgium and Italy two 
each; England, Spain and Switzer- 
land one. 

South winds shouldered the bags 
over Ohio, over the Carolinas. 
The next day five descended. 

At various points in the South, 
frenzied blackamoors scuttled in 
from fields to report balloons over- 
head. Three more bags dropped 
safely the second day. Farthest 
South (the race was for distance) 
finally dropped the Detroit, piloted 
by R. C. Hill and A. G. Schlosser, 
having floated some 800 miles. 
(Frenchman Bennaime’s 1,358-mile 
float from Stuttgart to Moscow in 
1920 remains the record). The 
Goodyear VI placed second, W. T. 
Van Orman piloting. 


Around-the-World 


Twenty-eight days, 14 hours and 
6 minutes is the briefest time in 
which man has ever gone around 
the world. Edward F. Schlee, De- 
troit dealer in oil, and William S. 


Brock, onetime airmail pilot, set 
out from Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland, to lower this record, 





THE GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 
The plane fell into Lake 
Caucomgumoc. 


flying all the way in the Pride of 
Detroit, monoplane. 
First Ten Days. 
Sept. 12.) 
Eleventh Day. Eighty-eight ac- 
tual flying hours since their de- 
parture from Harbor Grace in the 


See (TIME, 


Newfoundland dawn, the _ record 
wreckers slid skillfully to earth 
at the Dumdum Aijirdrome, Cal- 


cutta. Rejecting much well-meant 
hospitality they whipped out 
wrenches and overhauled the Pride 
of Detroit. Still in flying clothes, 
faces fringed with unshaven stub- 
ble, they shopped in the city, re- 
gretted a dinner invitation from 
the U. S. consul, went to bed early. 

Twelfth Day. Flyers Schlee 
and Brock took another hop and 
came down in Rangoon, India. In 
far-off Washington a_ possible 
hurdle was raised across. their 
path. Detroit relatives and friends 
requested the Navy Department to 
forbid the flight from Japan, plead- 
ing that neither man was a navi- 
gator and that their chances of 
reaching the tiny Midway Islands, 
over 3,000 miles from Tokyo, were 
remote; Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Theodore Douglas Rob- 
inson replied in hearty agreement, 
but said the Department had no 
authority over the movements of 
private individuals. 

Thirteenth Day. For the first 
time the Pride of Detroit was lost. 

Soon came despatches saying she 
had omitted Bangkok, flown far- 
ther on to Hanoi, French Indo- 
China. 

Fourteenth Day. Schlee and 
Brock worked on their plane, slept 
at Hanoi and hopped off for Hong- 
kong; slid safely down on British 
soil in China. 





Fifteenth Day. Head winds 
tugged at the Pride of Detroit and 
cut her speed to 80 m.p.h. Undis- 
mayed she nosed ahead, to drop 
again to earth at Shanghai. 

Sixteenth Day. Bidding China 
goodbye the Pride of Detroit darted 
toward Tokyo, in the land of lit- 
tle yellow men. She plunged into 
a thunder storm and for the first 
time in the trip was forced down; 
at Omura, Japan; undamaged; 600 
miles from Tokyo. 

Seventeenth Day. From Omura 
Flyers Schlee and Brock tried for 
Tokyo. Hampered by Japanese regu- 
lations forbidding them the air over 
fortified zones, hindered by a 
belching volcano, drenched by a 
rainstorm, they landed near Nago- 
saki. Downhearted, they inspected 
charts; figured that, to wreck the 
record, they had a little less than 
half way to go in about one third 
the required time. 


Going up to London 


Capt. Terence Tully and Lieut. 
James Medcalf, Canadians, reached 
that last haven of the eastward 
flyer, Harbor Grace, Newfound- 
land. Several days previously they 
had set out from London, Ontario, 
for a non-stop flight to Londen, 
England, for a $25,000 prize. Bad 
weather forced them back. Again 
they hopped; fog barred the way; 
they groped back to Washburn, Me. 
They flew to Harbor Grace. 

A few hours after Old Glory had 
gone out to sea, Tully and Medcalf 
climbed into the Sir John Carling, 
a Stinson Detroiter, similar to the 
ship in which Edward F. Schlee 
and William S. Brock started 
around the world. In their map 
case was a short note. It told 
of the Old Glory’s S O S. The 
message had come just before Tully 
and Medcalf left; friends feared to 
shake their nerves on the take-off 
by telling them. Somewhere out 
at sea they must open the map 
case, and learn how somewhere in- 
to the tossing water beneath them 
another ship had tumbled from the 
air. Whether or not they ever read 
the note was not known. The Sir 
John Carling carried no radio. She 
was not seen by any ship after 
she left Newfoundland. She did 
not arrive in London. The waves 
whisper her story; but man cannot 
understand the sombre argot of 
the sea. 


The Road to Rome 


A little boy jumped with a para- 
chute made from a tablecloth, felt 
the parachute give way above him, 
felt the world come up _ beneath 


him, rolled over uninjured. He had 
landed on a pile of hay. The boy 
was James De Witt Hill. About 


35 years later he jumped from Old 
Orchard, Me., in an airplane made 
of wood and wires and steel; felt 
the airplane give way around him; 
felt the world coming up beneath 
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him; splashed down into the ocean, 
disappeared. 

Another boy constructed a glider 
and flew 1,000 feet off a California 
cliff. He was Lloyd W. Bertaud, 
aged 12. Grown-up he became an 
Army instructor in the War; an 
airmail pilot, a stunt flyer. Five 
years ago he went into the air 
with Miss Helen Lent of New York, 
and Belvin W. Maynard, “the flying 
parson.” The Reverend Maynard 
shouted a service into their ears; 
they came down to earth as Mr. 
& Mrs. Bertaud. Last week Lloyd 
Bertaud came down again, but not 
to earth. He splashed into the 
ocean, disappeared. 

Philip A. Payne was not a child- 
hood aviator. He served in France 
during the War, but not in aviation. 
He embarked upon a field of work 
new to U. S., but it was not avia- 
tion. Mr. Payne took charge of the 
New York Daily News, the first of 
Manhattan’s tabloid newspapers 
Under his daring guidance it be- 
came an undreamed of success. 
Such a success that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst engaged Mr. Payne 
to edit his New York tabloid, the 
Daily Mirror. The Mirror jumped 
amazingly in circulation. Last 
weck Philip A. Payne jumped from 
Old Orchard, Me., in Mr. Hearst’s 
airplane the Old Glory; splashed 
into the rough and foggy sea, dis- 
appeared. 

Months of preparation had pre- 
ceded their disappearance. Pub- 
lisher Hearst had taken’ every 
known precaution for Old Glory: A 
complete radio set, rubber raft, 
flares, much food for the flyers, 
even little metal mouthpieces 
which distill a cup of water from 
the breath every 24 hours. The 
destination of the plane was Rome, 
4,100 miles away (115 miles beyond 
Clarence Chamberlin’s endurance 
record into Germany.) The Pope in 
his Vatican nodded, pleased, when 
the wires told how Father Mullen, 
Old Orchard priest, had _ blessed 
the plane and its mission just be- 
fore the take-off. 

For 14 hours after this take-oif 
the Old Glory radio functioned per- 
fectly, saying for the first 590 
miles “all well.” Then an elec- 
trie whisper went up the spine of 
the listening world. S OS. Silence. 
Five minutes later another S O S. 
WRHP*—Five Hours out from 
Newfoundland, east. Silence. 

Four ocean liners wheeled from 
their courses to comb the estimated 
spot where Old Glory radioed dis- 
tress. It was a foggy night, rainy, 
winds were high. Though the ships 
reached the vicinity within a few 
heurs after the cry for help, the 
nervous fingers of their groping 
searchlights could not touch the 
spot where three men may have 
floated in a soggy plane, cr on a 
little rubber raft. 

William Randolph Hearst pub- 
lished in his Mirror: “I will gladly 
give $25,000 to the captain and 
the crew of the ship which finds 
them.” He also published telegrams 
through which he said, “I did my 
best to prevent him [Philip Payne] 


*WRHP—Old Glory’s wireless code call, 
derived from the _ initials of ‘William 
Randolph Hearst's plane.” 
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A mong the 38,803 owners and presidents 
of American businesses who have enrolled 
for the Course are: 


H. C. Osporn, President, 
American Multigraph Sale 
Company. 


S. L. Avery, President, 
U. S. Gypsum Company. 
Tuomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier and Son Com-  §. A. Sweet, President, 


pany. Sweet-Orr and Company, 
W. P. Curysier, President, Inc. 

Chrysler Corporation. (Mfrs. of Overalls and 
Francis A. Countway, Pres- Trowstrs) 

ident, : A. A. Tempteton, President, 

Lever Brothers Company. Detroit Seamless Tubes 

(Mfrs. of Lux and Lifebuoy Company. 


Soap) 


Anruony H. G. Foxxer, Georce M. Verity, Presi- 


President, dent, : ‘ 
Fokker Aircraft Manufac- pansesene Rolling Mill 
ompany e 


turing Company. 

Epowin A. Fuuier, President, 
Fuller Construction Com- Apert F.Wincer, President, 
pany. American Lithographic 

Company. 


(Armco Iron) 


Cuar.es FE. Hires, President, 
Hires Root Beer Company. C, Kixc Woopsrince, Pre 

H. W. Hoover, President, ident, | 
The Hoover Company. Electric | 

B. L. Hupp, President, Corporation. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- W. F. Woovut, President, 
pany. International and Great 

lex W. Maxwe tu, President, Northern Railway. 
Crowell Publishing Com- WinuiaM Waiciey, Jr., 
pany. President, 

O. D. Munn, President, William Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
Scientific American Pub- pany. 
lishing Company (Wrigley’s Gum) 


Refrigeration 


sident 


Any able, hard working man in business can 
become a corporation president without The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute Course. But no 
man can become a president without what is in 
the Course. 


He may get this knowledge of principles and 
methods by the slow accumulation of practical 
experience, but why follow a long, slow road 
when there is a quicker, better way? 


For move than eighteen years it has been 
the privilege of this institution to help men 
make their success more sure, to increase their 
earning power, to make them masters of the 
larger opportunities in business. Thru texts, 
lectures, problems, and personal advice, the 
Institute gives that broad knowledge of modern 
business which every executive must have. 


Why not put other men’s brains to work 
for you? Why not send for the little book 
which the men at the top of this page found 
so well worth reading? 


‘Forging Ahead in Business”? answers all 
your questions about the Course; it is worthy 
of a place in any business library. It will 
come to you by mail, without cost, if you will 


just give us your address. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
New York City 


965 Astor Place 





Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which | may keep without charge. 
Signature. . 


Business 


Address. . 


Business 


(Please write plainly) 
Position..... 


1927 
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For SHAVING 
WITHOUT 


BRUSH OR LATHER 


No Muss-No Bother 


Just spread MOLLE 
over the beard with the 
finger tips and use the 
razor. 


Incomparable for quick, 
easy shaving with per- 
fect face comfort. 


Lotions never needed 





I Want to Try MOLLE { 


Name. 
Address. 


{ 
i] 








Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa., U.S. A. 
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ADDING MACHINE 


Fits Vest Pocket/SEnp No 


A marvelous calculator. Does the work] MONEY 
eccurately and quickly as a $300 machine. In- ms 

valuable to anyone who uses figures. Don’t Don’t send money, 
carry and pencil. This sta:tling invention | Just name and = 
@ill solve all problems in a minute. Business | 4ress. | Pay 


man only $2.9 plus 
men, students, ts all peed few cents pos 
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Try it for 10 cays. 
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from going.” Also, a telegram 
sent to Editor Payne prior to the 
flight: “I will not assume respon- 
sibility, but will proceed only if the 
Government will assume authority 
and responsibility.” Editor Payne 
replied: “Secretary of Aviation F. 
Trubee Davison and Department of 
Commerce pronounce Old Glory the 
finest ship to attempt the trans- 
atlantic flight. You have been a 
great chief to work for. I honor 
and love you.” 

William Randolph Hearst did not 
publish a telegram from F. Trubee 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aeronautics, stating that 
he had sat in the plane, that it 
seemed all right, that he had made 
no minute examination, and that he 
could not accept any responsibility 
for its fitness for the flight. 

With Flyers Hill, Bertaud and 
Payne in the Old Glory, there 
splashed into the ocean a wreath 
marked with the words: “Nungesser 
and Coli. You showed the way. 
We Follow.” 


Days later, publisher Hearst’s 
Daily Mirror sought and found a 
postscript. From a point approxi- 
mately 600 miles northeast of St. 
Johns their “rescue” boat, S. S. 
Kyle sent a _ wireless. “Located 
wreck of Old Glory... but no 
sign of crew.” 





MILESTONES 








Born. To Emperor Hirohito & 
Empress Nagako of Japan, a 
daughter (7 1/3 lbs.); in a wooden 
hall outside the Akaska Palace, 
where are born all children of the 
immediate royal family of Japan 
(see p. 16). 


Engaged. Julia Wainwright Rob- 
bins Hoyt, 30, actress; to Louis 
Calhern, actor. A onetime sketch 
artist for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, he made his first stage 
success in Cobra in 1924, and last 
winter appeared with Miss Hoyt in 
The Dark. She in 1914, aged 17, 
married Lydig Hoyt, clubman, di- 
vorced him in Paris in 1924. She 
made her stage debut with William 
Faversham, in a revival of The 
Squaw Man in 1921. The two years 
following she spent with Stuart 
Walker’s Stock Co. in Indianapolis 
& Cincinnati. 


Married. Charles Brandon Booth, 
son of General Ballington Booth of 
the Volunteers of America, National 
Field Secretary of the Big Brother 
& Sister Movement in America; to 
Miss Betsy Ross, charity worker; 
at Webster, S. Dak. 


Married. Richard Washburn 
Child, 46, author, onetime (1919) 
editor of Collier’s magazine, one- 
time (1921-24) Ambassador. to 
Italy; to his literary secretary, Miss 
Eva Sanderson; in Stroudsburg, 
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Pa. He was divorced from Maude 
Parker Child in October. 


Sued for Divorce. By William 
Jennings Bryan Jr., 38, Mrs. Helen 
Virginia Bryan; in Los Angeles; 
alleging desertion. 


Sued for Divorce. “Nicky” Arn- 
stein, famed bond-thief and gam- 
bling-house-man, by Actress Fanny 
Brice. For years she sang a song, 
Mon Homme, with the line, “For 
whatever my man is, I am his 
forevermore.” 


Died. Frederick Skiff Field, 44, 
son of the late famed poet, Eugene 
Field, of burns received in an auto 
accident; at Tomahawk, Wis. Nick- 
named “Daisy” by his father (who 
imagined that his son’s eyes looked 
up at him like flowers), Frederick 
Field never forgot the curious 
merry games his father used to 
play with him; games in which 
Daisy was a little rabbit and his 
father was a big blue bear. When 
Daisy was a tiny child his father 
wrote him a letter about “the old 
blue bear, the lion, the elephant, 
and the flim-flam and the cata- 
maran.” Through all his life, with 
the weakness of one whose child- 
hood has been too happy, he found 
no other companions whom he loved 
so well as these. At the time of 
his death he was separated from 
his wife, his two children. 


Died. Lave Cross, famed base- 
ball player, third baseman for the 
Philadelphia Athletics who lost the 
1905 World’s Series to McGraw’s 
New York Giants; in Toledo. 
Though third baseman, he played 
his position with a catcher’s mitt.* 


Died. Dr. Edward Wallace Lee, 
68, famed railroad surgeon, one of 
those who attended President Wil- 
liam McKinley at the assassina- 
tion by one Leon Czologosz in 1901 
at Buffalo; at Randolph, N. Y. 


Died. Mrs. Julia Lawrence, 74, 
wife of the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Lawrence, onetime (1893-1927) 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Massachusetts; in Readville, Mass. 


Died. Mrs. Georgia Wade Mc- 
Clellan, 86, who sat on the platform 
during Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress; at Carroll, Ia. On her death- 
bed, imagining herself again a 
Civil War nurse, she said: “There’s 
a soldier boy in there [the next 
room] who wants a letter written 
to his mother. He’s wounded so 
badly he’ll never live. I do wish 
you’d write it for him.” 





*Cross was originally a catcher. Shifted 
to third, he took his mitt with him. With 
this ham-like implement he was able to 
stop so many balls that the rule makers 
made a rule: “The catcher or the first 
baseman may wear a glove or mitt of 
any size, shape or weight. Every other 
player is restricted to the use of a glove 
or mitt weighing not over ten ounces and 
measuring not over 14 inches around the 
palm.” 

tIn the house where President McKinley 
died was born (20 years earlier) Devereux 
Milburn (see p. 29). 
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MEDICINE 


Growing Fevers 


When Dr. Haven Emerson of 
Manhattan was a young man, be- 
fore the Spanish-American War, 
grandams wisely declared that chil- 
dren grew taller in the spring- 
time, with the plants. 

When, after that war, he fol- 
lowed the career of his father, Dr. 
John Haven Emerson, he observed 
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Dr. HAVEN EMERSON 


Children grow taller in the spring- 
time. 


that children did grow taller in 
the springtime. They also took 
sick with colds, fevers, measles, 
searlatina, scarlet fever, chicken- 
pox—in the springtime. 

Latterly, after the World War, 
when he had established himself 
as professor of public health ad- 
ministration at Columbia University 
and as associate editor of the 
Nation’s Health and of the Survey, 
he made a study of child growth, 
in localities as scattered as Man- 
hattan, Toronto and Honolulu. He 
found that under favorable condi- 
tions children grew without rela- 
tion to the seasons of the year; he 
decided that children who grew 
lanky & gawky in the spring, grew 
lanky & gawky because they had 
fevers. 

The theory held by doctors is 
that infectious diseases, caught usu- 
ally in the springtime, affect the 
pituitary gland. This is an en- 
docrine gland the size of a big pea, 
located underneath the cerebrum 
and on about a line with the 
bridge of the nose. Formerly medi- 
cos supposed that it secreted the 
mucus of the nose. (In Latin 
pituita means phlegm.) Actually it 
controls the growth of the bones of 
body—those of the arms and legs. 
When it is pathologically oversize, 
it makes giants of the diseased per- 
sons; when undersize it dwarfs 
them. Irritated temporarily by 
springtime disease, it, in good the- 
ory, makes the sick child grow 
like a weed. 


“What's the verdict?” 


Will you ignore the truth until it 
is too late? Many men and women 
do. And when maddening pain 
drives them to their dentist in 
search of relief they discover that 
neglect has taken high toll in 
precious health... 


If let alone, Pyorrhea reaps a rich harvest. Its poison 
forming in pockets at the base of the teeth ravages 
the system, threatens good health and often causes 
such serious ills as rheumatism, neuritis and anemia. 

It marks 4 persons out of 5 past 40 and thousands 
younger. These uneven odds can be bettered. 

You can safeguard good health and keep your teeth 
and gums sound by practising these simple preventive 
measures. Have your dentist make a thorough 
examination of teeth and gums at least twice a year. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, now. 

This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S., 
for many years a Pyorrhea specialist, foresta//s Pyor- 
rhea if used in time, as well as preventing trench 
mouth and gingivitis. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid, used by dentists everywhere in the treatment 
of this disease. 

It firms gum tissue and keeps teeth white and free 
from acids which cause decay. 

As a measure of safety, start using Forhan’s regu- 
larly, morning and night. Teach your children to use 
it. They'll like its taste. And it is health insurance 
for which they'll thank you in years to come. At 
all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 








4 Out of 5 Invite Dread Pyorrhea 





this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 

We Make ant emg? tl wae go beck pear sap heen 

. . washes that only hide bad breath with their tell- 
This Promise tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a 
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success. Tryit. At all druggists. 


Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If youtry 


35 and 60c. 
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The Sun Rises 


offering a great new 


Opportunity 


HE big new field of Aviation is open 

to every ambitious young man. There 
ate 53 different trades in the industry, 
many ground jobs. The business is hum- 
ming. Manufacturing of aircraft and 
parts is growing by leaps and bounds. 
There are now 4,000 air ports operating 
inAmerica—6,000 privately owned planes. 
There is big money in this field of oppor- 
tunity, thrills, adventure. 


Wide awake men are needed as mail 
pilots, commercial flyers, instructors, in- 
spectors, riggers, mechanics at flying 
fields, besides the thousands of positions 
in factories. 


Training gets men 
ahead in Aviation 


At home, in your spare time, you can learn the 
fundamentals of Aviation. Lieut. Walter 
Hinton, first Trans-Atlantic flyer, and his staff 
of experts will guide your instruction from be- 
ginning toend. No interference with your pres- 
ent work—no experience necessary. 


The Aviation Institute Course teaches you 
everything you need to know, right up to the 
point of actual flight instruction in the air. All 
the principal ground work, so absolutely neces- 
sary to qualify, is secured in a comparatively 
short time at home. When you graduate from 
the Institute, you are ready to take your place 
in Aviation. 

If you wish to become a pilot, final flying in- 
structions are given at our own flying field in 
Washington or at other fields in all parts of the 
United States in cooperation with the Institute. 
Five to ten hours with an instructor and you 
can fly alone. Free flight to each graduate. 


Get all the facts FREE 


about the Insti- 

tute course and This 
the way it leads Book 
toOpportunity. Tells 
Do it now. All f*% 







Aviation Institute 


of U.S. A. 


Se 


Walter Hinton,Pres, 


Aviation Institute of U.S. A., Suite 810 


1115 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 

Washington, D. C 

You may send me without obligation a Free 
copy of “ Aviation and You.’ 


Name...... 


Age (Not under 16). 
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BUSINESS 








“Pure, Green Greed”’ 

Men of wealth were startled last 
week by a newspaper interview is- 
sued by Charles R. Flint, 77-year- 
old, white-whiskered Manhattan 
multi-millionaire, honeymooning in 
London with the second Mrs. Flint. 

Mr. Flint was asked why a man 
like himself, “after he has amassed 
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C. R. FLINT 
He swelled his “wad.” 


millions, goes on increasing his col- 
lection instead of retiring and en- 
joying life.” Mr. Flint replied: 
“There is only one reason. Greed!” 

The interviewer protested: “Is it 
not because of ambition, a craving 
for power?” 

Mr. Flint repeated: “No! It is 
pure, green greed. . Greed, and 
greed alone, is the reason for a 





and list of offerings 





5 W. Larned St. 
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Any investor in Commercial Na- 
tional Trust Notes can specify in 
advance the length of time his mon- 
ey is to be invested. He may in- 
vest for 1 month, 2 months or as 
long as 12 months. If you are look- 
ing for a conservative short-time in- 
vestment yielding a 9% or 10% in- 
come, mail coupon for booklet T-20 


GMMERCIAL NATIONAL GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 








man’s wanting to swell his wad 
million after million!” 
Mr. Flint, who as the “Father 


of Trusts”’* made his money in 
shipping, electric lighting, rubber, 
chewing gum, munitions, etc., was 
asked the secret of moneymaking. 
Said he: “Well, God has favored 
some men highly and has given 
them gifts which they use to make 
money.” He cited the case of a 
man employed by him whose salary 
had jumped from $25,000 to $150,- 
000 and a percentage, in one year. 
“God has been good to that man,” 
said Mr. Flint. 

Chicagoans recalled that last 
month their townsman, Julius 
Rosenwald, chairman of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., 115-millionaire, issued 
a statement on the occasion of his 
65th birthday. Mr. Rosenwald said: 
“IT was lucky, not a genius. With 
rare exceptions, the man who accu- 
mulates wealth displays no more 
genius than the prize-winner in any 
lottery. It is by luck that a man 
gets hold of a good thing at the 
right time and more by luck that 
he holds on to it.” 


Air Tour 

Thos. Cook & Son, tourist agents, 
last week finished arrangements 
for the first organized U. S. air 
tour—from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston, to Chicago, 
where the tourists are to see the 
forthcoming Tunney-Dempsey prize- 
fight; and return. 

Planes. Twenty planes, carrying 
4 to 8 passengers each, will make 
the tour. Each will have a glass 
enclosed cabin, wicker armchairs, 
radio headphones at each seat. 

Money’s Worth. The round-trip 
fare of $575 includes hotel quarters 
at tour start and at Chicago, motor 
carriage between hotels and flying 
fields, a picnic lunch en route, re- 
*He took a prominent part in the or- 
ganization of 21 companies aggregating a 
capital of $300,000,000 and was the first 
to publicly advocate industrial consolida- 
tions. 


Invest 


for 
1 or 2 


Detroit, Mich. 
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served ringside seat at the fight, 
and “a stop for one hour at the 
Cleveland landing field in order that 
the passengers may have an op- 
portunity to stretch their legs and 
see something of Cleveland’s famous 
Air Port.” 

Souvenirs. Brighter than a boast 
of being a “first air tourist” is the 
ticket Thos. Cook & Son have 
ordered for their first flight. It 
“will be printed on parchment paper 
and will be about the size and 
general appearance of _ college 
diplomas. The members of this 
pioneer tour can then frame their 
tickets and keep them as souvenirs. 
A special sticker for the handbags 
of the flying tourists is also being 
prepared in orange and black... .” 

Decorum. Precise advice: “Don’t 
worry. Relax, settle back and en- 
joy life. If there’s any worrying to 
be done let the pilot do it: that’s 
what he’s hired for. . . . Take the 
turns naturally with the plane. 
Don’t try to hold the lower wing 
with the muscles of the abdomen— 
it’s unfair to yourself and an un- 
just criticism of the pilot.” 


316% Money 


The Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington last week established 
38%% as the rediscount rate for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, and there was anger in Chi- 
cago. 
Before the Federal Reserve Act 
became law in 1913 and was still 
in discussion, local bankers wanted 
the rediscount rates fixed by the 
proposed regional banks. The late 
William Jennings Bryan and _ his 
Democrats opposed that idea vigor- 
ously. The rates, said they, should 
be established by some central in- 
stitution—the Federal Reserve 
Board. The compromise: the 
boards of directors of each of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks were to 
submit to the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington for approval, 
a rediscount rate for their particu- 
lar region. . The Board was _ pre- 
sumed able only to veto, not to 
initiate rates. By refusing to ap- 
prove a rate offered by a regional 
bank, it could make that bank un- 
able to function. The Board had 
practically full power. 

The district banks; however, dur- 
ing the early years of the Federal 
Reserve Act circumvented the 
Board by neglecting to offer chang- 
ed rates of rediscount for Board 
approval. Then came a ruling re- 
quiring each of the banks to sub- 
mit their rates weekly to the Board 
for approval. The Board was “on 
top.” 

That situation the Harding ad- 
ministration tumbled over, with 
the re-organization of the Federal 
Reserve Board. President Hard- 
ing’s Comptroller of the Currency, 
his good friend & neighbor of Mar- 
ion, Ohio, Daniel Richard Cris- 
singer, became Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and_ the 
regional banks were required to 
submit rediscount rates only for 
approval of changes. 

Until last August the rediscount 
rates of all 12 Federal Reserve 
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The Golden Age of the-American Merchant Marine began about 1785, when the 


group of famous Salem owners and merchants first sent their ships to China, India, 
and St, Petersburgh 


NEW ENGLAND AND 
FOREIGN TRADE 


New ENGLAND comes 
naturally by her maritime 
prestige. Her ports on the 
Atlantic are very fortu- 
nately situated. As com- 
pared with others, they are 
hundreds of miles nearer 
Europe. Their harbors 
could comfortably shelter 
the world’s fleets, and their 
wharves are favored by di- 
rect rail communication to 
all inland centers. In all re- 
spects they are the natural 
gateways for foreign trade. 


Industries throughout the 
country desiring to benefit 
by the advantages of New 
England seaports will find 
the OLD COLONY TRUST 
COMPANY equipped with 
exceptional facilities for 
remitting funds by cable, 
issuing commercial credits, 


financing exports and im- 


ports, furnishing foreign 
credit data ¢> locating mar- 
kets for goods throughout 
the United States and the 
rest of the world. 


OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


© 1927 
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This Hotel 


turned backward to 
Old Time Hospitality 


Hotel efficiency reached a vanishing 
point in whittling guest rooms down 
to hall-room size, while people con- 
tinue to grow to full height and 
weight, and ever more expansive in 
living habits and travelling needs. 


So the new and beautiful Detroit- 
Leland turned boldly back in its 
architecture, to man-size rooms, to 
wide, airy corridors, to numerous, 
ample and inviting public rooms and 
lobby arrangements. 


Here, luxury is homelike. Here is a 
cuisine that has already become fa- 
mous as Detroit’s finest. Here is a 
management and service that seems 
to anticipate the guest’s every need, 
and yet, so quiet and unobtrusive 
that there is no suggestion of ofh- 
ciousness. And guests show their 
appreciation in the way they come 
again. You will find rates of out- 
standing advantage. 





700 Large Rooms with Bath 
85% are priced from $3.00 to $5.00 


DETROIT-LELAND 


HOTEL 


Bagley at Cass, Detroit, Michigan 
(afew steps from the Michigan Theater) 


J. CHITTENDEN Jr., Manager 


LARGER SAMPLE ROOMS from $4.00 to $8.00 PER DAY 


4 


Banks had been, for a relatively 
long time, 4%. Then in July 
when chiefs of the English, French 
and German central banks of issue 


visited with Governor Benjamin 
Strong of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, (TIME, July 


11), men came from Manhattan, 
according to the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, asking that Governor 
James B. McDougal of the Chica- 
go Federal Reserve Bank initiate 
a movement (which the other 
banks might ostensibly follow), to 
reduce the general 4% rate to 
3%%. If money could be borrowed 
cheaply in the U. S., it could be 
loaned with profit abroad. 
Governor McDougal and his di- 
rectors at Chicago kicked the sug- 
gestion into their waste baskets. 
The suggestion was then made to 
the Kansas City bank, which put 
it into effect (TIME, Aug. 8). 
Other district banks followed, until 
at the beginning of last week only 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco kept to the 4% 
rate. All the others offered the 
3%% _ rate. Some money that 
might have gone to Europe was 
going to the recalcitrant districts. 
Something had to be done, and 
was done last week. The Federal 
Reserve Board announced that it 
was fixing 344% as the Chicago 
district’s rediscount rate. Chicago 
bank directors growled, refused to 
“talk for publication.” Said Gov- 
ernor Crissinger: “The Federal 
Reserve Board established the rate 


of 3%% for sound reasons. That 
is all there is to it.” The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce warned: 


“. . .It would be much easier 
than eastern bankers know toe 
make a political issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System... . Difficult 
would be the defense of it if an 
issue were made.” 


Again, Seat 


Last week Carroll §S. Bayne, 
Manhattan broker, paid $230,000 
for a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange—new high price record. 


In 1791 just after the new Unit- 
ed States of America had fair- 
ly started on its history, stock- 
brokers met under a_ buttonwood 
tree at No. 68 Wall St. When 
the weather was good they swapped 
securities and stories and breathed 
the fresh air from New York Har- 
bor. When it was bad they met in 
nearby coffee taverns. By 1817 
public participation in corporate 
enterprises had grown to the point 
where the brokers found it exped- 
ient to rent the front room on the 
second floor of the house of one 
George F. Vaupell at No. 40 Wall 
St. It cost $200 but this included 
fire, chairs and ordering the room 
when necessary. 

Perhaps Master Vaupell did not 
sweep conscientiously, because sub- 


sequent records show the New 
York Stock Exchange wandering 
the Wall St. district, occupying 


now a tavern hall, another time 
a hay loft or a rented room, un- 
til 1842 when they hired a large 
hall on the present site of the 
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National City Bank. About this 
time, the first great expansion in 
security values started with the de- 
velopment of the railroads. Strange 
stories were told of men who had 
bought stock in one of those steam 
engines and, without shoveling a 
coal, or nailing a tie, or laying a 
rail, had grown fabulously wealthy. 


About 1820, becoming a member 
of the stock exchange meant an 
initiation fee of $25. By the end 
of the Civil War the initiation was 
$3,000. By 1869 membership was 
bought at the market price of a 
seat (there were 1,060 in all). The 
first year this went into effect the 
price of seats jumped from $3,000 
to $7,500. In 1879 the number of 
seats was raised to 1,100, as at 
present. Since then there has been 
only the vast increase in security 
values and public participation to 
account for the rise in seat prices, 
which have mounted as follows: 







Teally, 19BB ...ccsscccsoersisosorcosiace $116,000 
Dec., 1925 .... ... $152,000 
Dec., 1926 $170,000 


May, 1927 
June, 1927 
Sept., 1927 


.-» $220,000 
$230,000 








By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES’ new oil burners. 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 
Round the World 


s. s. *“*Caledonia,”’ sailing Jan. 16 
8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, option 17 days 
India; Palestine and Greece;also includes Ha- 
vana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Hono- 
lulu, Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
the Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. Europe 
stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


s. s. **Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise; Spain, (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), 
15 days Palestine and Egypt; also includes 
Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


Frank C. Clark 


Times Building New York 





























i Plant Tulips Now 

¥ The most splendid flower in cultiva- 
tion. We are offering you the finest 
bulbs you ever saw. All first class and 
of highest quality. Our Darwin Tulips 
please everybody. Big, tall sorts 
on Jong, strong stems, in a gor- 
*% geous range of colors. Will grow 
most anywhere. 


Order Today We will mail 
postpaid, extra fine large bulbs 
50 Darwins, 20 Varieties - $1.60 
100 Darwins, 20 a - $3.00 
50 Breeders, 15 oo - 4 
100 Breeders, 15 sf - 00 
Special prices on largerquantities 
We guarantee satisfaction. Allorders 
filled promptly. Our New Fali Bulb 
Catalog shows every flower in natural 
colors, Tulips, Byes. Jonquils, 
Crocus, Narcisus, Lilies, Peonie., etc. 
Nothing else like it. Send for copy. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Color Catalog 24 Rockford, Illinois 
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BOOKS 
FICTION 


Wisconsin Women 


It is always safe to award a 
literary prize to a book that not 
everyone will understand. Such 
discrimination is not unfair, either, 
in the case of a book whose obvioua 
watrits are superlative. Many men 
can pilot the past and bring it 
safely to rest in the present. A 
rare few can launch the past and 
after a long flight send it hovering 
on, SlUstained perpetually by the 
forces that brought it into the pres- 
ent. The new Harper prize-winner,* 
a Yestles* and moving book, is as 
mysterious as life, to which as far 
as is known, time is unimportant. 
Léke life, it will satisfy few 
yéaders, be understood by few. 

The Story is a young man’s, a 
Wisconsin boy’s exploration of the 
long series of passions which have 
in the end produced himself. Three 
generations are telescoped and fo- 
cused in the family picture album. 
Alwyn Tower, a sad, gentle, fever- 
ishly inquisitive child, pieces to- 
gether and imaginatively elaborates 
the natures and lives of his tin- 
typed ancestors. All he has to go 
by are the fragmentary revela- 
tions of an inarticulate family’s 
bywords, allusions, legends, and a 
few stories coaxed from his grand- 
mothers. 

The result suggests Poet Edgar 
Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy removed from the mean mud 
plains of Illinois to younger Wis- 
consin with its hills and lakes and 
sharper memories of forests, game, 
Indians, bitter-sweet pioneering. 
Alwyn finds roots of himself in a 
grandfather who, as a boy plodded 
90 miles in two days, with raw 
turnips for breakfast, to arrange 
for the _ settlement’s schoolhouse. 
His other grandfather was a shal- 
low frontier rake, an ostentatious, 
lying Irishman whom Ursula Rae- 
burn Duff, his wife, reformed ex- 
ternally. From him was inherited 
little but embarrassment. 

The grandmothers are _ really 
Alwyn’s closest kin. His father 
and mother, the one perfect union 
among so many lives, are too close 
to each other to give themselves 
to their sons. A shy man, at home 
with animals, and a girl of pas- 
sionate innocence, they came to- 
gether with the added emotional 
impact of a long misunderstanding. 
Alwyn is turned from the perfec- 
tion of their understanding to the 
pathos of their mothers, two domi- 
nant old women both scarred and 
strengthened by frustration. 

The Tower grandmother is the 
more considerable of the two, A 
roughly rosy sister of primitive, 
cabin-dwelling hunters, she yearned 
to be acceptable in the eyes of 
Alwyn’s effeminate great-uncle, 
Leander Tower, and was accept- 
able, until the disappearance during 
the Civil War of Hilary, Leander’s 











- *THe GRANDMOTHERS—Glenway Wescott— 
Harper ($2.50). 
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R. A. DUNANN, Genera/ Manager 


Logical City 
of Pacific 


America” 


FTER Operating in the Oakland industrial area for 
twenty-one years, the Standard Fence Company, 
western distributors of the Cyclone Fence Comp- 

any, finds this district the best possible location for its 
Pacific Coast plant. R.A. Dunann, general manager, writes: 


“OUR distribution to interior 
points made by motor delivery 
over California’ssplendidhigh- 
ways; byrailroadsto points west 
of the Rocky Mountains; by boat 
to the Orient—has demonstrat- 
ed Oakland to bethe logical city 
of Pacific America for the wid- 
est distribution of our products. 


“ Among other advantages we 
would place high in the list: the 
happiness of ouremployeesand 
ourselves, due to living ina city 
withanideal climate, and clean, 
healthful social conditions. 


“Oakland justifies analysis by 
any manufacturer seeking a Pac- 
ific Coast location.” 


Many nationally-known manufacturers, operating here, 
have given their reasons for finding Oakland and Ala- 
meda County the Pacific Coast location for their plants. 
These reasons are published in booklet form . . entitled 
“We Selected Oakland.” Send for your copy. A technical 


industrial report will be prepared for any interested 


manufacturer on request. 


Write Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 





OAKLAND fie 





ALAMEDA 


COUNTY= } This advertisement of Oakland 


and Alameda County.... the 
W i's fastel growing induStrial 
district. «+ is produced co-opera- 
-t-vely by the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce and the Alameda 
County Board of Supervisors 


t CALIFORNIA 


| ** Industrial Capital of the W est”’ | memes 
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little brother, who had been jealous 
of their love. Leander offered 
broken explanations and went west. 
To ease Leander’s mind she mar- 
ried Henry, the dutiful eldest Tower, 
himself stricken by a first wife’s 
early death. 

The return of Leander, his fur- 
tive lavishing on other children of 
the love he discovered too late for 
Hilary, the ghostly return of 
Hilary as a woodcock in Leander’s 
garden, are among the best of many 
exquisitely rendered interludes of 
a family history which is brought 
together and understood for the 
first time by the sensitive boy at 
the grandmother’s bedside. 

The Significance of the book is 
hinted but not wholly revealed by 
this bedside scene. A brief history 
of the U. S. is inserted early in 
the book, as a juvenile essay by 
Alwyn, to project the rest as 
symbolic of a whole nation’s devel- 
opment: a nation that is not yet 
a nation any more than Alwyn is 
yet a man; an immature society 
bright with courage, sad with 
memory, still puzzled by, but at 
last aware of, its cultural po- 
tentialities; the awakening grand- 
son of a matriarchate where dis- 
appointment flowered because im- 
poverished men sowed too much 


ope. 

The Author is undisguisedly Al- 
wyn himself, subtle, serious almost 
feminine; a young man whose big 
frame looks powerful but is not; 





without interrupting his play. 


99% of the text of this book is anecdote, 
story and fascinating information. 


Publishers, 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 





At all bookstores. $2.00 











A Book to be Read—Not 
Only a Game to be Played 


YOU DON’T KNOW THE HALF OF IT: 
Edited by OLIVER D. KEEP and Associates. 


Yes, ye clever ones, — you 


may know some, most or even 
all the answers—but still you 
don’t know the half of it. 


How about this one: 


Question: To whom do we owe the 
name of that delicious and indis- 
pensable edible, the sandwich? 


Answer: The Earl of Sandwich. 
This English nobleman was an in- 
veterate gambler, spending whole 

: days at the gaming tables, not even 

Stopping to eat. He used to tell the waiters to bring him, from time 

to time, two pieces of bread with meat between, which he ate 





GLENWAY WESTCOTT 


.. sad, serious, gentle. 


whose deep voice never booms. 
He lives in Europe to culti- 
vate the talent which he unboast- 
fully recognizes to be his. He 
writes about the U. S. because that 
too is his and abroad he can dis- 
tinguish it more clearly. He was 
born in Kewaskum, Wis., 27 years 


ago, of a long line of just such 






















NEW YORK 
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folk as his Tower family. Mrs. 
William Vaughan Moody, who 
mothers much of the real genius 
that is discovered in the Midwest, 
helped guide him, after an effu- 
sively poetic career at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to the publication 
of his first novel, The Apple of the 
Eye (1924). Critics are exhorting 
the public to atone now for neglect- 
ing Glenway Wescott. 


Spinster’s Sprite 


THE Love CHILD—Edith Olivier 
—Viking Press ($1.50. “The truth 
was that the Bodenhams’ were 
dull.” Agatha Bodenham, after 
her mother’s death, would have 
been a very lonesome spinster in- 
deed but for Clarissa, the sprightly 
companion of her childhood’s imag- 
ination. Clarissa returned, one day 
in the garden, and became so real 
that Agatha had difficulty con- 
cealing their merriment. 

And then Clarissa became _ so 
real that others could see her. Ex- 
plaining her to the servants was 
difficult. Explaining to the police- 
man who wanted vital statistics 
was demoralizing. Agatha told a 
truth that sounded shocking—“She 
is a love child... my own’—and 
fainted. 

What happened when Clarissa 
grew up, and David fell in love 
with her, was pitiful, or so people 
thought who saw Agatha, after- 
wards, romping madly with nothing 
in the garden. 

The creator of Agatha and Cla- 
rissa possesses much the same 
charm, exactitude and legerity of 
touch as Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
Like Miss Warner, further, she is 
one of literature’s “unknowns,” per- 
haps a real Agatha encouraged to 
authorship by the publication of 
Lolly Willowes or by the earlier 
works of wistful David Garnett 
(Lady into Fox, The Sailor’s Re- 
turn, etc.). 


NON-FICTION 


Provocative Pundit 


He is no Menckenesque boob- 
shouter. Nor does he believe, with 
the late William Jennings Bryan, 
that divine truth is always found 
in the opinions of a majority of 
U. S. inhabitants. He seizes the 
phenomena of democracy which 
come to his editorial desk, clari- 
fies them in a style bursting with 
logic, empty of ballyhoo. Perhaps 
this is why some call him “wisest 
editorial writer in the land,” . while 
others dismiss him as a _ tedious 
analyst. Wise or tedious, he is 
Walter Lippmann of the New York 
World—and now he has published 
a volume of essays.* 

The Men. Mr. Lippmann uses 
the personalities of U. S. bigwigs 
to drive home the points of most 
of his essays, 

Alfied Emanuel Smith is the one 
real man of destiny in the eyes of 
Mr. Lippmann. Why? Because 


*MeN oF Destiny—Walter Lippman—il- 
lustrated by Rollin Kirby+-Macmillan 
($2.50). 
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WALTER LIPPMANN 
He explores vicarious asceticism. 


Governor Smith, leaping from the 
immigrant sidewalks of New York, 
is indisputably a candidate for 
President of the U. S. The farm 
people hesitate to admit that he 
is eligible. They recognize his 
essential conservatism, his ability; 
but they are fearful of sending to 
the White House a man who does 
not typify the virtues of old Amer- 
ica—farm chores, covered wagons, 
stolid Puritan ancestors. The new 
urban masses, however, know noth- 
ing of these forgotten virtues, but 
do realize that Governor Smith is 
blood of their neglected blood. 
“Here is no trivial conflict,” says 
Mr. Lippmann. “Here are the new 
people, clamoring to be admitted 
to America, and there are the 
older people defending their house- 
hold gods. The rise of Al Smith 
has made the conflict plain, and 
his career has come to involve a 
major aspect of the destiny of 
American civilization.” 

Calvin Coolidge. “The American 
people can afford luxury and they 
are buying it furiously, largely on 
the instalment plan. And in the 
White House they have installed 
a frugal little man who in his 
personal life is the very antithesis 
of the flamboyant ideal that every- 
body is frantically pursuing. ... 
They are delighted with the oil 
lamps in the farmhouse at Plym- 
outh, and with fine old Colonel 
Coolidge [late father of the Presi- 
dent] and his chores and _ his 
antique grandeur. They haven’t 
any of them the slightest inten- 
tion of living in such a farm- 
house if they can escape from it, 
or of doing the chores if they 
can buy a machine to do them, or 
of holding themselves aloof like 
Colonel Coolidge. But they are 
delighted that the President comes 
of such stock, and they even feel, 
I think, that they are stern, as- 
cetic, and devoted to plain living 
because they vote for a man who 
ie: 

Concerning President Coolidge’s 
political philosophy, Mr. Lippmann 
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The Improved, 


QUIET 


SI-WEL-CLO 
Not Only 
Sanitary but 













Hygienic 


HE Si-wel-clo, like all Te-pe-co closets, has always 

embodied the latest advances of sanitary engineering. 
The quietness of its operation has always been an acceptable 
attribute of this closet de luxe. 
The Improved Si-wel-clo is unquestionably the greatest 
advance in water closet construction of recent years. It 
is the most comfortable, hygienic, sanitary and quiet closet 
that has ever been devised. The decided dip in the rim 
elevates the front and rear of the bowl opening, minimizing 
the possibility of soiling. 
The Si-wel-clo is typical of the entire line of Te-pe-co All- 
Clay Plumbing Fixtures—closets, tubs, washstands, etc.— 
sanitary, durable and of irreproachable distinction. 

Send 10c for “‘Bathrooms of Character” V-11, a valuable little 


book which tells by plans and pictures what you should 
know about creating a modern and beautiful bathroom. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
Boston NewYork’ Philadelphia San Francisco 
Export Representatives ; 115 Broad St., N. Y. 








No longer need 

you suffer the 

torture of 

eyestrain! £ 

No longer need your mind be robbed of its powers 
of concentration, occasioned by strain and tension, 
resulting from wrong posture. Here is a new com- 
fort with complete body relaxation. 


Dr. Farrington’'s 


Portable Lap Table=- 
AdjustableTo Atty Position 


Has many uses for 
men, women, chil- 
dren in home, of- 
fice, studio, sick- 
room, sanitarium, 
etc. 

Thousands of 

_ satisfied 
users 


Sit Right—Read Right—Feel Right 


The Farrington fills a long felt need. It holds heavy books, 
magazines, reading matter, typewriter,writing, drawing ma- 
terials, etc., at scientifically correct angle to the line of vision. 


Your Brain Acts Best 
When Your Body Rests 


This means keener concentration, with increased comfort 
and enjoyment, greater mental and physical energies. Use 
the ‘ ‘Farrington’ for reading, writing, drawing, sewing, 
eating, playing cards, etc. Enjoy complete bodily relaxation. 
Conserve and prolong the life of your eyes. Especially valu- 
able to students and helpful when traveling. 


Ideal for Children 


Don’ t let your child hump! It’s danger- 
ous! Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved 
spine and retardation of normal devel- 
opment results. The Farrington com- 
pels correct posture. 


Practical Gift for 

Ages 
Usable in so many ways, it 
will give you many years 
of joyful service. Beauti- 
fully finished .Light weight 
(less than 48 ozs.) sturdily 
constructed, portable,folds 
to 1 inch. Size 12x18 inches 
A handsome piece of use- 
ful furniture. 


Sa to invalids 


Used with detach- 

able metal legs for 
Reading in Bed 

by sick, invalid cr 

. crippled patient in 

| * home, hospital or 
1 sanitarium.Usedon 
~! i beachorincamp for 


ing, cards, etc. 
Styles and Prices eating, 

1. Natural Finish - - $6 SO Table and legs pack easily 
2. Wainut Finish - - 7.50 in suitcase. 


2- Mahogany Finish - 7-50 Order today for 
&: } eer md | ~~~ dl . 3:50 yourself and others 


Note: spsei eect eo esis Prepaid in U.S.A. 
Order Now on 5 Days’ Trial 


Just tell us the style desired. Your ‘‘Farrington’”’ will be 
ship pred promptly. prepaid. Use it for 5 days. If you’re not 
delighted, we’ll refund your money. Just enclose your check 
or instruct us to ship C. O. D. 


The Farrington Company 





writes: “Nobody has ev2r worked 
harder at inactivity, with such 
force of character, with such un- 
remitting attention to detail, with 
such conscientious devotion to the 
task . . . of neutralizing and 
thwarting political activity wher- 
ever there are signs of life.” 

H. L. Mencken “is so effective 
just because his appeal is not from 
mind to mind but from viscera to 
viscera. If you analyze his argu- 
ments you destroy their effect. ... 
The same prejudices and the same 
tricks of phrase employed by others 
are usually cheap and often nasty. 
I never feel that in Mr. Mencken 
himself even when he calls quite 
harmless people cockroaches and 
lice. I do not care greatly for 
phrases like that. They seem to 
me like spitting on the carpet to 
emphasize an argument. ‘They are 
signs that Mr. Mencken writes too 
much and has occasionally to reach 
for the effect without working for 
it. ... He is a happy mixture of 
German gemuethlichkeit and Mary- 
land cavalier.” 

Sinclair Lewis “is a half-baked 
metropolitan. He has just arrived 
in the big city. He has the new 
sophistication of one who is burst- 
ing to write to the folks back home 
and let them know what tremend- 
ous fellows we are who live in the 
great capitals. There is more than 
a touch of the ex-naif in Mr. Lewis, 
not a little of the snobbery of the 
newly arrived. . . . There is no 
evidence in his writing that he 
knows or cares much about the 
good things which the world city 
contains, as Mr. Mencken does....” 

Others. Mr. Lippmann also 
scrutinizes William Jennings Bryan, 
Warren G. Harding, William G. 
McAdoo, Woodrow Wilson, Col. 
Edward M. House, William E. 
Borah, Andrew W. Mellon, Frank 
B. Kellogg, Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes—as well as “The 
Causes of Political Indifference To- 
day” and “The Nature of the Bat- 
tle over Censorship.” 

The Significance. Such a_ book, 
if written by an Englishman about 
Englishmen, would not seem un- 
usual. Dozens of them are pub- 
lished every year in London. But 
in the U. S., commentators of Mr. 
Lippmann’s ilk are rare if not 
extinct. U. S. newspaper pundits 
seldom produce a total of one in- 
telligent, readable book in a year. 
The Democratic cast of Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s pronouncements’ provokes 
but does not antagonize. 'The good- 
humored reasonableness of the best 
modern political writing is one 
symptom, if not a major cause, of 
the political “indifference” that Mr. 
Lippmann deplores. 

The Author is approaching his 
38th _ birthday. Before taking 
charge of the editorial page of the 
New York World, he was associate 
editor of the New Republic, assist- 
ant to the Secretary of War 
(1917), Captain in the U. S. Army 
Military Intelligence, member of 
the Commission to Negotiate Peace. 

The Illustrator is genial Rollin 
Kirby, cartoonist of the New York 
World, twice winner of the Pulitzer 
cartoon prize. 
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Gilbert and Sullivan Operas 
and “The Ten Princes” 


says Arthur Ryder, are two of 
the precious few books that 
employ the lavish resources of 
lofty art with no design save 
the entertainment of the truly 
cultivated! 


His translation from the sev- 
enth-century Sanskrit reveals a 
gorgeous procession of gay and 
sophisticated folk well versed 
in the wise conduct of living. 


The Ten 


Princes 


is one of the world’s great books. 


At all bookstores $2.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


250 POWER 
MICROSCOPE / 


Bacenteal iy sseaiian 
this fine instrument familiarizes 
young and old with life around 
us thatisinvisibleto the unaided 
eye. Tiny insects appear as mon- 
sters. Plant and mineral life 
revealnew beauties in form \ 
and color. Idealforstudents, 
home, office, dentists, phy- 
sicians, scientists and lab- 
cratory. Precise optical 
qualities, giving va- 
triable magnification 
from 100 to 250 di- 
ameters. Tilting 
stand. Black finish, 
nickel trim. Com- 

Se with plush@ 

ned case, prepared 
slide and instruc- 
tions. 100 Power 
Model$8.50.Atyour 
dealer or direct, / 
postpaid. Money / 
back guarantee. 


Further information 
free upon request. 


Wollensak Optical Cosine 


910 Hudson Avenue : Rochester, N. Y. 


Scott’ Grosset Bent 
for Perfect Lawns. / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you ave 

@ laxerient awn like the deep green pile of 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
rass in our illustrated booklet ‘*Bent Lawns. 
ailed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
466 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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